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IV. 
N July, 1855, we find Wagner resting at Seelisberg, 
Canton Uri, and writing to Liszt about the “ Valky- 
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without the composer’s permission and sends a letter of 
complaint to the King through Liszt. Liszt could not, 
| however, get an audience, and he told Wagner Joachim 
| would be the best man to execute his commission. Liszt 
| promised to see Wagner not later than November. He 
also speaks of his son Daniel who, had distinguished 
himself at the Lycée Bonaparte by carrying off first 
honors, and who was at that time visiting his father. 

Wagner writes of his “mental disharmony” being in- 
describable. He says: “ Sometimes I stare at my paper 
for days together without remembrance, or thought or 
liking for my work. Where is that liking to spring 
| from? Allthe motive power which, for a time, I de- 
rived from my dreary solitude is gradually losing its 
force. When I commenced and quickly finished the 
‘Rhinegold’ I was still full of the intercourse with 
you and yours. For the last two years contact with the 
outer world is unharmonious and dispiriting. Believe 
me, this cannot go on much longer. If my eternal fate 
does not soon take a different turn, if I find no possi- 
bility of seeing you more frequently and of hearing or 
producing some of my works now and then, my foun- 
tain will dry up and the end be near. Itis impossible 
for me to go on like this. * * * I shall write to 
Berlioz to-morrow; he must send his scores. He will 
never know me thoroughly; his ignorance of German 
prevents this; he will always see me in vague and de- 
ceptive outline. But I will honestly use my advantage 
over him and bring him nearer to me.” 

Reference will be made later to the question of the 
Berlioz scores, and particular notice should be taken of 
the date, 1855, as indicating Wagner's ignorance at that 
late day of Berlioz’s music—a much mooted point, by the 
way. In answer to this Liszt writes a letter which is of 
special interest to Americans. We quote it in parts: “ I 
enclose a letter from T. Hagen, of New York, where he 
has been settled for about a year and does good work as 
|a musician and musical author. The letters in the 
| Leipsic ‘ Signale’ signed * Butterbrod’ are his, and some 
time ago he published a volume about music in its rela- 
tion to social interests, the exact title of which I cannot 
remember. He is a friend of Klindworth’s and associ- 
ates with your admirers and partisans. With Mason 
Brothers I have some connection through William Ma- 
son, one of my pupils who lived eighteen months in Wei- 
mar. As far as I know the firm is solid and respectable. 
Although I do not suppose that you will accept the offer 
of conducting concerts in America during next winter I 
ask you to let me have an answer, soon because I shall 
wait for your letter concerning this matter in order to 
forward it to Hagen. A Beethoven musical festival in 
| connection with the inauguration of the Beethoven 
statue at Boston would not be amiss and the pecuni- 
ary result might be very favorable. * * * ‘ Tann- 
hduser’ is to be produced at Berlin in December.” 

Wagner answers and speaks first of his “ Valkyrie,” 
which he calls his most tragic work, and dismisses the 
American project, as follows: ‘ What shall I say to you 
of this New York offer? I was told_in London that they 
intended to invite me. It is a blessing that they do not 
offer very much money. The hope of being able to earn 
a large sum, say $10,000, in a short time would, in the 
great helplessness of my pecuniary position, compel me, 
as a matter of course, to undertake this American ex- 
pedition, although in that case it would, perhaps, be 
absurd to sacrifice my best vital powers to so miserable 
a purpose, and, as it were, in an indirect manner. But, 
as a man like me has no chance of a really lucrative 
speculation, I am glad that I am not exposed to any 
serious temptation, and therefore ask you to thank the 
gentlemen of New York very kindly, in my name, for 
the unmerited attention they have shown me, and to tell 
them that for the present I am unable to accept their 
invitation.” 
| Thus two great geniuses narrowly escaped a visit to 
this country. Chopin, earlier in the century, had almost 
planned a trip to the United States, and nothing but his 
accidental meeting with Prince Radziwill prevented him 
from coming. Wagner, too, as we see, had seriously 





that he stayed in Europe, as America at that time would 
hardly have been the proper environment for him, sensi- 
tive as he was to externals ; and our busy, bustling, prac- 
tical life would have greatly jarred the nerves of this 
irritable genius. (Only fancy Wagner conducting a 
peace jubilee with cannons, a /a Gilmore!) It was, there- 
fore, better as it was; but the singular thing is that to- 
day America is his warmest ally, and where under the 
skilled guidance of Seidl, his youngest pupil, we give 
representations of his works which equal if not actually 
excel those of Berlin or Vienna. 

October 3, 1855, Wagner sent Liszt the first two acts 
of the “ Valkyrie,” expressing at the same time his 
satisfaction that they were off his hands and with one 
who always sympathized with him. He speaks of the 
opera being written only for people who can stand some- 
thing, and says naively enough: “ Perhaps in reality for 
nobody. That incapable and weak persons will com- 
plain cannot in any way move me.” He expects to finish 
the last act by Christmas. About Berlioz he writes: 
“Berlioz replied to a letter of mine, in which I had 
asked him, among other things, to make me a present of 
all his scores, if he could get them gratis. That he can- 
not do, because his earlier publishers will give him no 
more free copies. I confess that it would interest me very 
much to study his symphonies carefully in full score. 
Do you possess them and will you lend them to me, or 
will you go so far as to give them to me? I should accept 
them gratefully, but should like to have them soon.” 
“ America,” he continues, “is a terrible nightmare. If 
the New York people should ever make up their minds 
to offer me a considerable sum I should be in the most 
awful dilemma. If I refused I should have to conceal 
it from all men, for everyone would charge me in my 
position with recklessness. Ten years ago I might have 
undertaken such a thing, but to have to walk in such 
by-ways now in order to live would be hard—now when 
I am fit only to do, to devote myself to that which is 
strictly my business. I should never finish the ‘ Nibel- 
ungen’ in my life. Good gracious! such sums as I 
might earn in America people ought to give me 
without asking anything in return beyond what I am 
actually doing, and which is the best that I can do. 
Besides this I am much better adapted to spend 
60,000 francs in six months than to earn it. The 
latter I cannot do at all, for it is not my business 
to earn money, but it is the business of my admir- 
ers to give me as much money as | want to do my work 
in acheerful mood.” Wagner evidently believed in the 
greatness of his mission, and that thorough self knowl- 
edge and belief probably carried him over many a rough 
place that a man of weaker faith in his own abili- 
ties would have stumbled and probably have fallen. 
Liszt received the “ Valkyrie” and writes in the follow- 
ing strain: “ Your ‘ Valkyrie’ has arrived and I should 
like to reply to it by your ‘ Lohengrin’ chorus, sung by 
1,000 voices and repeated a thousandfold, ‘A wonder! 
a wonder!’ Dearest Richard, you are truly a divine 
being, and it is my joy to feel after you and follow you 
more by word of mouth about your splendid, tremendous 
work, which I am reading in great inner excitement 
to the horn rhythm, page 40,in D. Thescores of Berlioz 
I possess, but have lent them all to friends for the mo- 
ment and shall not be able to get them back for some 
weeks. About the middle of November I shall send 
you a parcel of them. You will find in them much to 
please you.” Both Liszt and Wagner were too sick to 
see each other in December of that year, Liszt in addi- 
tion being compelled by engagements to forego the 
pleasure of the visit to Ziirich. He was in Berlin, where 
he went to attend the first performance of “ Tannhiuser.” 
The Princess Carolyne Wittgenstein writes Wagner an 
interesting and charming letter and speaks of the 
first Berlin performances of “Tannhiauser.” “Stupid 
people,” she writes, ‘will not be silenced thereby. 
To poets living in the tropical regions where passion 
expands her gigantic blossoms and her sidereal marvels, 
stupid people appear like little gadflies which sometimes 
annoy them and draw blood by their stings, but cannot 
disturb the enchantment of this luxuriant nature. 
Liszt has also been honored by a swarm of these insects. 
* * * The duet between ‘Siegmunde’ and ‘Sieglinde’ 
has made me shed copious tears. It is beautiful as love, 
as the Infinite, as earth and the heavens.” Liszt writes 
that he has to conduct the Mozart Centenary Festival, 
January 27, 1856, and it may be summer before he can 
pay the visit. He thinks “ Tannhauser”’ will draw in 
Berlin and speaks of “ Lohengrin” as “that wonderful 
work which, to me, is the highest and most perfect 
thing in art—-until your ‘ Nibelungen’ is finished.” 
Wagner in January, 1856, speaks of the fiasco of his 
“Faust’”’ overture, which rejoiced him, as he saw in it a 
“wholesome and purifying punishment for having pub- 





contemplated the idea, but on the whole it was lucky 





lished the work in despite of my better judgment ; the 
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same religious feeling I had in London when I was be- 
spattered with mud on all sides. This was the most 
wholesome mud that had ever been thrown at me.” 

Under the date of January 8, 1856, the following tcle- 
gram was sent to Wagner by Liszt: “ Yesterday, ‘ Tann- 
hiuser.’ Excellent performance. Marvelous mise-en- 
scéne. Much applause. Good luck.” He follows this 
good news by a long letter giving details of the perform- 
ance, speaking particularly of the good work done by 
Carl Formes in the title rdle. The letter is worth read- 
ing intact. He also asks Wagner if Schlesinger, of 
Berlin, who is about bringing out a new edition of the 
scores of Gluck, can have his close to the overture 
“Iphigenia in Aulis,” to which Wagner makes no 
objection, as it had already been published. 

Wagner about this time is as usual head over heels in 
difficulties, and his friend, of course, comes to the 
rescue. He contemplates a visit to Rome, and also 
becoming a Swiss subject, as he thought by the latter 
means he could return to Germany; he also literally 
begs Liszt to visit him, and announces his intention of 
writing to the King at Saxony asking for an amnesty, 
and the long letter in which he speaks of all these 
matters throws some light on his political views, which 
had become greatly moderated by years of experience 
and trouble. 

Liszt answers and tells him by all means to write 
to the King, but not to build up any high hopes about 
the matter. 

In July, 1856, Wagner went to Mornex, near Geneva, 
having suffered greatly from erysipelas of the face. He 
writes Liszt a long letter full of his impressions of the 
latter’s compositions, the symphonic poems, and says: 
“You are by nature the genuine, happy artist, who not 
only produces, but also represents. * * * On hear- 
ing you one felt sad because these marvels were to be 
irretrievably lost in your person. * * * But * * * 
you were led to perpetuate the miracle of your personal 
communication in a manner which made it independent 
of your individual existence, * * * replacing your 
personal art by the orchestra, * * * Your orchestral 
works represent to me, so to speak, your personal art in 
a monumental form, and in that respect they are so new, 
so incomparable to anything else, that criticism will 
take a long time to find out what to make of them.” 
Whether posterity will indorse this sincere criticism of 
Wagner's remains to be seen. Liszt announces that the 
consecration of the Gran Cathedral, for which he had 
been commissioned to write his now famous “ Graner 
Mass,” would not take place before August 31, and after 
that he could come to Zurich. His curiosity is excited to 
know what Wagner means by his reference to a work he 
has already conceived the idea of, and which he calls 
“Victory,” to be begun after “ Tristan und Isolde” is 
finished. This was probably the future “ Parsifal,” as 
the most perfect salvation is hinted at as a keynote to 
its theme. He tells him also that his amnesty matter 
is still 2” statu quo, 

Wagner took a water cure for his face trouble, and 
writes enthusiastically to Liszt about his symphonic 
poems, which seem to have made quite an impres- 
sion on him. He winds up one sentence with “ Yes, 
friend, you can do it, you can doit.” He is longing for a 
small house with a garden where he can work unmolest- 
ed by the noise of neighboring pianos, and offers his 
“ Nibelungen ” to the Hirtels so as to raise the money 
for this purpose, and they bind themselves that they 
will publish the whole work in 1859, the expected year 
of the performance. He also asks Liszt if he cannot 
procure him an Erard grand from the Erards, so it will 
be there for Liszt’s visit. Liszt thanks Wagner for his 
scores of “ Rhinegold” and “ Valkyrie,” and calls him 
most unique of men, and says: “ The work has for me 
the fabulous attractive power of the magnet, which 
fetters irresistibly the ship and the sailor.” Nothing 
much is said of the visit to Ziirich, as Wagner was 
suffering from a severe catarrh; he writes the usual re- 
gretful letter after Liszt’s departure, but is, nevertheless, 
cheered up immensely by the visit. He misses the 
music, and writes later : ‘‘ As a musician I feel perfectly 
mean, while I think I have discovered that you are the 
greatest musician of all times.”’ 

Liszt, in a letter dated December 12, 1856, speaks of a 
performance of “ Tannhiuser ” in Munich, given for the 
benefit of the poor. Lachner conducted in a praise- 
worthy and zealous manner, but Liszt thinks he missed 
the inner spirit of the work. The Munich public are 
described as more or less neutral, more observing and 
listening than sympathetic. The King of Bavaria ex- 
pressed himself as pleased with the work, and “ Lohen- 
grin” is spoken of as being possibly produced. What 
Wagner owed to Liszt artistically he makes full acknowl- 
edgmentof, telling, him that stimulus in the musical world 





he cannot find, but in Liszt alone, and says that without 
this stimulus his musical capacity loses its fertility. “1 
become discontented, laborious, heavy, and producing 
becomes torture to me. I never had this feeling more 
vividly than since our last meeting. * * * Your 
friendship is the most important and _ significant 
event of my life.” This ought to nail on the head those 
silly lies that Wagner was ungrateful to Liszt and 
only made use of him. Everywhere we find him almost 
extravagantly acknowledging his debt of gratitude to 
Liszt. Wagner speaks of having read the correspond- 
ence between Goethe and Schiller, and with naive egot- 
ism says it reminded him of himself and Liszt, “and 
showed me the precious points which, in favorable cir- 
cumstances, might spring from our working together.” 

The early half of the year 1857 was filled with many 
matters ; the two friends wrote continually. Liszt was 
confined to bed for six weeks, but worked assiduausly on 
his symphonic poems, which he confesses are received 
coldly by such friends as Joachim, Schumann and 
others. Healso interests himself about Wagner's affairs 
with the Hirtels relative to the “ Nibelungen” matter 
and gets the matter into good shape. Wagner moves at 
last into his little villa and describes it minutely to Liszt 
and is working happily on the first act of “ Siegfried.” 
He writes at length about the last act of “ Valkyrie” and 
the difficulties attending its perfect performance ; 
“it is so subtle, so deep, so subdued, that the 
most intellectual, the most tender, the most _per- 
fect execution is necessary to make it understood.” 
The Emperor of Brazil (who afterward attended the 
performances at Bayreuth in 1876) at this time invited 
Wagner to Rio Janeiro and promised him anything if 
he would come. Wagner is worried about Liszt’s failing 
health and begs him to come to retirement in Zurich, 
where he can recuperate. 

He writes also about “Siegfried:” “But now I am 
quite satisfied if you hear the melting and hammering 
songs in ‘ Siegfried’ you will have a new experience of 
me.” 

Liszt conducted the Aix-la-Chapelle Music Festival 
and hopes to visit Ziirich in the autumn of 1857. The 
Hartel matter is still pending but Wagner places himself 
under Liszt’s guidance completely. He has already be- 
gun on “ Tristan und Isolde,” as it will be a work more 
practicable for performance than the “ Nibelungen”’ and 
even talks about it done in Italian at Rio Janeiro. 

He may dedicate the work to the Emperor of Brazil, 
and has with genuine regret laid aside “Siegfried.” “I 
nave led the young ‘Siegfried’ to a beautiful forest solli- 
tude, and there have left him under a linden tree, and 
taken leave of him with heartfelt tears. * * * About 
‘ Tristan,’ absolute silence.” 

The Grand Duke of Baden wrote Wagner an amiable 
letter that cheered him up considerably as being a 
step toward his liberty. Liszt, who is also reading the 
Goethe-Schiller correspondence, is greatly struck by 
some of the letters; he is bitterly disappointed at the 
interruption of the * Nibelungen,” but likes the “ Tris- 
tan” idea, and predicts a splendid work, which predic- 
tion was to be verified, as “ Tristan und Isolde” is the 
most perfect flower of Richard Wagner's perfect genius. 

Liszt was also busy composing, having just finished 
his “Faust” symphony and his symphonic poem 
“Tdeals” on Schiller’s poem. He is full of the “ Tris- 
tan” idea, but laughs at Wagner's notion of having it 
sung by Italian singers. He also remarks: “I have 
some slight hesitation as to the part of ‘ Brangiine,’ which 
appears to me spun out a little, because I cannot bear 
confidantes at all in a drama.” He also announces 
the marriage of his daughter Blandine October 22, to 
Emile Ollivier, at that time a young advocate and after- 
ward of notorious fame during the second Napoleonic 
empire. Liszt was literally worn out by his life of tre- 
mendous excitement, and his numerous social and artis- 
tic obligations made him often exclaim to Wagner: “I 
wish I could live with you onthe Lake of Ziirich and 
go on writing quietly.” 

January 1, 1858, Wagner writes that he has finished 
the first act of “Tristan;” that he is reading 
Calderon, and that he is down spirited on account 
of Liszt’s failure to pay him the promised visit. 
He himself says: “You perceive I am not very many 
sided. My ideas move in a somewhat narrow circle 
which, fortunately, through the objects it comprises, be- 
comes as large as the world to me. (I do not count the 
Ziirich professors among those objects.)” He then goes 
on to speak of Liszt’s eternal engagements, and very 
naturally says he has a grudge against the stupid 
people who take up the great virtuoso’s time. Wagner 
had grown so dependent on Liszt for sympathy that he 
became jntensely jealous of Liszt’s affairs; he, selfishly 
perhaps, wanted him all for himself, 





This Liszt knew, but he was too thorough a man of 
the world to settle long in any one place or even any 
one train of thought. That this brilliant, many sided 
gay genius should have so long been faithful to the 
Wagnerian cause has always been a mystery. Liszt 
loved excitement and change, but in this matter his 
friendship was like the needle to the pole, it never 
swerved from the beginning tothe end. Wagner an- 
nounced his intention of going to Paris to look after his 
interests there, although he is very much hampered by 
a scarcity of funds. He asks therefore 1,000 francs of 
Liszt, which he promises to pay back as soon as the 
Hirtels get the first act of “ Tristan.’ Liszt has not the 
money but sends him to his son-in-law, Ollivier, who 
gives itto him. Wagner arrived in Paris and stopped 
at first at the Grand Hotel du Louvre. 

Wagner became in Paris thoroughly acquainted with 
the genius of the great Spaniard Calderon, too little ap- 
preciated even to-day. He writes: “I am almost in- 
clined to place Calderon on a solitary height. Through 
him I have discovered the significance of the Spanish 
character—an unheard of, incomparable blossom, devel- 
oped with such rapidity that it soon had to arrive at the 
destruction of matter and the negation of the world, 
The fine and deeply passionate spirit of the nation finds 
expression in the term ‘honor,’ which contains all the 
noblest and at the same time most terrible elements of 
a second religion. The most frightful selfishness and 
the noblest sacrifice simultaneously find their embodi- 
ment in it. The essence of the ‘world’ proper could 
never have been expressed more pointedly, more bril- 
liantly, more powerfully and at the same time more 
destructively, more terribly. 

“ The most striking imaginings of the poet have the 
conflict between this ‘honor’ and a profoundly human 
pity for their subject. This ‘honor’ determines the 
actions which are praised and acknowledged by the 
world, while wounded pity takes refuge in a scarcely 
expressed but all the more deeply moving sublime mel- 
ancholy, in which we recognize the essence of the world 
to be terror and nothingness. It is the Catholic religion 
which tries to bridge over this deep chasm, and nowhere 
else did it gain such profound significance as here, 
where the contrast between the world and pity was 
developed in a more pregnant, more precise, more plas- 
tic form than in any other nation. It is very significant, 
for that reason, that almost all the great Spanish poets 
took refuge in priesthood in the second half of their lives: 
It is a unique phenomenon that from this refuge, 
and after conquering life by ideal means, these poets 
were able to describe the satne life with greater cer- 
tainty, purity, warmth and precision than they had been 
capable of while they still were in the midst of life. 
Yea, the most graceful, most humorous creations were 
given to the light from that ghostly refuge. By the side 
of this marvelously significant phenomenon all other 
national literatures appear to me without importance. 
If nature produced such an individual as Shakespeare 
among the English we can easily see that he was unique 
of his kind; and the fact that the splendid English 
nation is still in full blossom, carrying on the commerce 
of the world, while the Spanish nation has perished, 
moves me so deeply because it enlightens me as to what 
is really important in this world.” 

This long extract is given purposely to show Wag- 
ner’s profound insight and his instant grasping of the 
innermost kernel of another's genius. It was this su- 
perb catholicity of thought that enabled him to cast his 
work on such broad lines and to rear such a mighty, 
imperishable musical structure that must for all times 
be the wonder of the ages. 

He does not like Paris and says: “ Formerly Paris 
used to fill me with fears of boding evil; in one sense 
it excited my desire, while on the other it repelled me 
terribly, so that I continually felt the sufferings of Tan- 
talus. At present only the repulsive quality remains, 
while every charm has lost its power. * * * The 
passing sight of individuals, in whose features I see 
nothing but the most terrible error of life (a restless, 
either active or passive, desire) affects me painfully; 
how much then must I be terrified and repelled by a 
mass of people whose reason for existence appears to be 
the most shallow volition! These finely and very cleanly 
cut physiognomies of the French, with their strong feel- 
ing for charming and sensuously attractive things, show 
me the qualities which I see in other nations in a 
washed-out, undeveloped state, with such precision as to 
make illusion even for a moment impossible.” This is 
rather a severe criticism of the French as a nation, but 
their surface frivolity excited the anger of the deeply 
earnest Teuton, whose life had always been a serious, 
not to say, a bitter affair, and the seeming flippancy with 
which the volatile Parisians treated the most grave af- 
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fairs of life and death prejudiced Wagner strongly 
against them, which prejudice he did not, with his usual 
frankness, hesitate to express openly. And now to-day 
his works suffer the penalty of it, for if they are banned 
in the French capital it is entirely for national, political 
reasons. Otherwise the French eagerly welcome nov- 
elty, but deeply resented Wagner's strictures, and, while 
his disciples’ music is heard and applauded, he is, until 
only lately, denied even a hearing. 

Wagner met Ollivier and Berlioz, but was too sick to 
go around much. He had an interview with the director 
of the Théatre Lyrique, and succeeded in closing the 
matter with the Harte!s on a fairly advan- 
tageous basis to himself. He also talks about a possible 
performance at the Grand Opera House of “Tann- 
hiiuser.” Liszt writes sympathetically on the subject of 
Calderon, with whose works he has only a superficial 
acquaintance, and thinks “ Rienzi” would be the opera 
for the Parisians. ‘“ But whether they will take you up 
in earnest, and whether in that case you will be able to 
count upon the sympathy of the manager, the artists 
and the press appears very questionable to me.” So he 
advises Wagner to go on reading his Calderon industri- 
ously, as he is a poet in whose society one may forget 
many blackguards and blackguardisms. Carvalho, the 
manager of the Théatre Lyrique, took quite an interest 
in Wagner and seriously considered the “ Rienzi” ques- 
tion; but everything moved so slowly as to drive Wag- 
ner at times half crazy with impatience. 

Wagner, in addition to his other petty troubles, was 
robbed of asum of money, and we find him writing to 
Liszt about the matter and asking his assistance to ar- 


“Tristan” 


rest the culprit in Jena. 

Liszt writes of a long conversation he has had with the 
Grand Duchess of Baden, who, like the Grand Duke, 
He tells him 
not to neglect “ Tristan” and thinks either Carlsruhe or 
Prague would be suitable for the first performance; Wei- 
mar would, of course, follow at once, and he has already 
spoken on the subject to Thomé in Prague. He adds, 
“ I intend to lay the work before the Grand Duke and 
to ask him earnestly that he may get you from Dresden 
the permission of conducting the opera here.” 

He also writes of a probable performance of “ Lohen- 
grin” in Vienna, and concludes with the injunction, 
“Do not desert ‘ Tristan;’ he will lead you back soon 


seems te take a lively interest in Wagner. 


and victoriously to ‘ Siegfried.’ ” 

In a letter dated May 18, 1858, Liszt writes: “I send 
you to-day a wonderful fellow, Richard; receive him 
kindly.. Tausig is to work your Erard thoroughly and 
to play all manner of things to you.” This was the be- 
ginning of the famous friendship between one of the 
greatest pianists, probably the greatest, and Wagner, 
like contributed much toward Tausig’s 
artistic development. Tausig, on the other hand, be- 
came one of Wagner's most ardent disciples and did 
much to propagate the doctrines of his beloved master. 


who, Liszt, 





HE following is a bit of news via London that will 
surprise Dudley Buck as much as it does us: 


A new comic composed by the clever 


American, Dudley Buck, was produced in New York on Monday, July 9. 


opera called ** The Sultan's Gift,” 


“Sun” in a recent issue contains the following 


HE 
communication from the immortal composer of 


“Taffy and Old Munch,” the George Francis Train of 
musicians : 

lo the Editor of the Sun 

Sir—Will you kindly correct the printed report that my insignificance is 
here “to start a newspaper."’ I am simply as a musician engaged ina 
hunt for musical critics, and find the hunting excellent, but the game quite 
Obediently yours, 


Jerome Hopkins. 


as scarce as “ at ‘ome, don't you know !" 

Lonpon, England, August 2 

It is quite true that Mr. Hopkins found the game 
scarce at home; in fact the proverbial needle in the hay- 
stack was nowhere in comparison to the scarcity of 
critics in this city who refused to believe that Mr. Hop- 
kins’ productions under the alleged title of musical com- 
positions really were music, any more than the late 
redoubtable Count Johannes’ muscular contortions on 
the stage could be called acting. So keep cool and con- 


tinue the hopeless hunt, Mr. Hopkins! 


F 


into print the “Sun” to defend those cacophonic 
gentlemen who make life hideous with their sheet iron 
instruments and tin pan music. After much gush and 
the use of what Ruskin calls the “ pathetic fallacy,” Miss 


RANCES EDGAR THOMAS evidently believes we 
are all wrong about street musicians, and rushes 


in 


or Mrs. Frances Edgar Thomas comes to the conclusion 
that street music is an educator, an alleviator of petty 
annoyances and domestic woes (so is the peculiar ani- 
mal with the unmentionable name that is “rushed” 
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around the corner!), and that she likes bad music be- 
cause it gives others pleasure. This is altruism with a 
vengeance, but de gustibus non disputandum, Her plea 
that the street bands keep us au courant with the melo- 
dies of the day, such as “ Boulanger’s March,” &c., is just 
precisely the reason why they should be dynamited. We 
don’t want them to keep us posted on such stuff, and we 
will pay them not to do so, and while the piano nuisance 
is bad enough it is not so diabolically obtrusive as six 
or eight bloated specimens of humanity blaring the 
latest mud gutter aria at you when you want a little re- 
pose after your severe editorial labors. No, Frances 
Edgar Thomas, it won’t do; the street band is doomed 
and the street band must go. N. B.—It would not be a 
bad idea if you hired one for your own especial delecta- 
tion, to play in your back yard; one of the nuisances 
would be out of the way, at all events. 





GOOD ADVICE TO CAMPANINI. 

N view of the second invasion of these shores by Cam- 
| panini, we reprint the following editorial, which was 
published in THE MUSICAL COURIER, August 17 issue, 
just a year ago. It was a prophecy then and it will be 
one again: 


We observe in the daily papers advance notices of a prospective season 
of Italian opera under the management of Mr. Italo Campanini. Of 
course the notices are accompanied by statements to the effect that Mr. 
Campanini’s voice has profited greatly from the rest which he has enjoyed 
of late years. This means that if the Campanini Company comes (on 
which proposition we would like to be considered as somewhat skeptical), 
then Campanini, the tenor, will sing. 

We do not consider the danger imminent, but if we could reach the ear 
of the stale tenor we would, in a spirit of unadulterated good will, extend 
to him the advice which Punch once gave to people about to marry : Don't. 
Italo, if you have saved a few thousand dollars during your career, say 
enough to supply you with maccaroni during the rest of your life and permit 
you to indulge in an occasional bout with a bottle of Chianti, don’t gointo 
the opera business. It won't pay. Keep your money. We know that 
you have been ambitious to shine as an impresario for a long time and we 
are willing to concede that the experience of your old rival at the Metro 
politan, Mr. Stagno, who is running an opera company in South America 
and successfully demolishing the reputations of such tenors as he hires 
who chance to sing better than he (and no one could sing worse ex- 
cept yourself, dear Italo , we are willing to concede that such an experience 
is tempting ; but resist the temptation. Steel your heart, caro Campanini ! 
If you bring Scalchi, as the newspapers say you intend, you'll find that she 
and her titled husband will not take wind for payment, but will spend their 
days and nights conspiring to keep you to your bond. And Nannetti, the 
bass, dates back to the last successful years of Italian opera in the United 
States, and he will probably expect money with the same regularity that 
marked pay day under the Strakosch régime fifteen years ago, 

Ah, Campanini, those were the last days of bliss enjoyed by the Italian 
muse in the United States! Adversity overtook even Strakosch, apd none 
of his successors has been able to bring prosperity back. Don't you try. 
The people of the United States have learned to appreciate a new fourm of 
lyrico-dramatic art since then. They have been taught that the lyric 
drama can be made to appear a real drama, not a mere conceit in costumes. 
They have fostered a taste for richer harmonies and better instrumental 
parts than the old Italians offer them, They don't like guitar strumming 
of the Donizetti kind, since they have learned how powerfully the modern 
orchestra can take a hand in the real business of a musical play. Write to 
Angelo, dear Campanini, and be warned in time. 





Direct News. 
R. FLOERSHEIM sends from Germany the 
following interesting notes: 

Carl Wolfsohn, the eminent Chicago pianist, was in Bay- 
reuth during the second week of the performances. 

Emperor William I]. of Germany has sent to Mrs, Cosima 
Wagner a telegram in which he congratulates her upon the 
pronounced success of this year’s performances, and in which 
he accepts the protectorate of the Allgemeiner Wagner Verein, 
which will next year meet at Berlin. The Emperor says that 
he considers it one of his holiest duties to help along the Bay- 
reuth undertaking and to foster and protect German art, more 
especially the inheritance left by Richard Wagner. His 
Majesty will attend the last of this year’s ‘* Parsifal” per- 
formances, the one of August Ig. 

Editor Fritsch, of the ‘‘ Musikalisches Wochenblatt,” of 
Leipsic, possesses a large box filled with letters and other 
manuscripts from the hand of Richard Wagner. 

At Leipsic on Thursday, August 2, Schott appeared at the 
opera house as ‘‘ Tannhiiuser.” He consequently has not yet 
arrived at that hot place at which he was only a few months 
ago reported as residing; but through his continuous aberra- 
tions from the pitch of the orchestra he made others feel as if 
they were there. 

Mrs. Moran-Olden, the eminent Leipsic prima donna, will 
not go to New York this next season, reports to that effect 
notwithstanding ; neither will Miss Malten, of Dresden. It 
seems, therefore, that the Metropolitan Opera House would 
have to rely for prima donnas next season solely upon Miss 
Bettaque and Mrs. Schroeder-Hanfstaeng]. 

Franz Rummel, the eminent pianist, will be heard in the 
United States during the season of 1889-90, when he will 
travel from New York to San Francisco, and later on make a 
tournée through Australia. 

Sembrich is not going to New York next season on a con- 
cert tour as originally reported. 








....Mr. Alfred Cellier is on his way back to England, 


m Mr. Parsons. 


A Communication fro 
Editors Musical Courier : 
FTER certain experiences during the early 
years of the M. T. N. A. it became customary, in order 
to avoid unseemly squabbles for place in the election of officers, 
to have the president select a committee of experienced and re- 
presentative members of the association to deliberately make 
such nominations of officers as should seem to them to promise 
to be most conducive to the best interests of the association 
for the ensuing year. The nominations being announced the 
secretary was directed to cast the vote of the association in a 
single ballot for the chosen nominees and the committee was 
discharged. 

The qualifications of candidates being discussed deliberately 
by responsible members of the association, the committee was 
not liable to be influenced in its decisions by either bluster or 
slander, and therefore its conclusions were likely to represent 
the best wisdom of the association as a body. 

This year the nominating committee would seem to have 
been chosen with due care and to have been one quite compe- 
tent to canvass the qualifications of suggested candidates be- 
fore reporting a ticket to the association. It consisted of Ca- 
lixa Lavallée, Waldo S. Pratt, Richard Zeckwer, Fanny Bloom- 
field, N. Coe Stewart, F. A. Parker, Flora M. Hunter, Sumner 
Salter, Lena Walters, Charles H. Landon, F. H. Pease and F. 
H. Benedict. 

This year, however, instead of the nomination being re- 
ceived and acted upon according to precedent a revolution was 
successfully organized and the nominating committee visited 
with a vote of want of confidence of the most practical and pro- 
nounced sort. 

Revolutions are, of course, always in order, especially if 
successful, but it is always felt, even by their promoters and 
beneficiaries, that they require some sort of justification be- 
yond the mere fact of their success. Consequently an ex- 
planation of his motives was quite in order from the pen of Mr. 
Wolfram as victorious field marshal of the late fray. 

No one doubts that Mr. Wolfram has the welfare of the 
M. T. N. A. at heart, but he is not the only one so minded, 
and he seems singularly ignorant of some facts of importance 
touching the practical work of the M. T. N. A. 

Thus he entertainsa great fear of ‘* pianomakers” as officers 
of the association. Now the regular nominee for president at 
the late election was never a piano maker in any other sense of 
the word than Presidents Penfield, Stanley, Lavallée and Leck- 
ner were and are piano makers; he has his personal preference 
among different makes of pianos, and so have all of the gentle- 
men aforesaid, but those personal preferences have never 
found the slightest place in the performance of official duty. 
Had Mr. Wolfram served under those gentlemen he would 
have known that their chief care was to secure equal represent- 
ation at all hazards among the various makes of pianos, in order 
that the M. T. N. A. might be above the shadow of suspicion 
of partiality or favoritism toward any particular make. He 
would further have known that the first article of agreement 
between the two ‘‘ piano makers” of last year’s program 
committee, Dr. L. Maas, of Boston, and the late nominee for 
president, was that at the Chicago concerts no one piano 
should be allowed a preference in any way, shape or manner. 
And had he gone as far back into ancient history as the M. T. 
N. A. meetings in New York city, under President Penfield, he 
would have known that the late nominee, although for fifteen 
years the occupant of a studio at Steinway Hall, nevertheless, 
at the request of President Penfield and in order to preserve 
the balance of representation, then played the Chickering 
piano at one of the evening concerts of the association. 

With two candidates for the presidency of the M. T. N. A.to 
choose between, viz., the choice of the nominating committee 
and his own choice, Dr. Ziegfeld, it seems a pity Mr. Wolfram 
should have to abandon his own choice for fear of imaginary 
dangers which have never materialized thus far in the history 
of the association. Of course he may personally know things 
of Dr. Ziegfeld as ‘‘ piano maker” which justify his precaution 
in the matter, but judging on general principles Dr. Ziegfeld 
would have proved as worthy a president as Mr. Wolfram could 
have chosen for the association, 

Then, too, Mr. Wolfram feared the jeopardizing of the con- 

stitution by reason of a supposed lack of sympathy on the part 
of the late nominee, with a charter designed to limit the presi- 
dent’s powers in the interest of humanity. 
Would you believe it, Messrs, Editors, the basis of that fear 
was a plan for the future organization of the program com- 
mittee, drawn up by said nominee with a view to lightening 
the labor of that committee and broadening its usefulness jn 
every way suggested by experience in its practical work ? 

The recommendation was this : 

That the program committee should consist of the president 
and six members, organized in three sub-sections of two mem- 
bers each, the president having a vote in each sub-section ; 
the committeemen to represent different sections of the coun- 
try, and all important shades of sentiment, conservative and 
radical, wherever differences should exist. Sub-section A to 
consist of two specialists of repute in the field of vocal music ; 
sub-section B of two representative instrumentalists, and sub- 
section C of two men of general musical and literary attain- 
ments. Sub-section C was to draw up an outline program pro- 
viding for an equal division of the time of the sessions between 
essays, business meetings and vocal and instrumental perform- 











per the Liguria, after his recent successful trip to Australia, 


ances. Sub-section A was then to proceed to arrange for 





chorus organization, vocal soloists and speakers on vocal 
topics, and sub-section B to take charge of instrumental and 
general matters, inviting soloists and speakers on instrumental 
and general topics. The president to have a vote in each sub- 
section in order to determine matters whenever the two mem- 
bers should fail to agree, thus providing for the contingency 
of a deadlock at critical points in the course of committee 
work, 

Now, Messrs. Editors, this suggestion may have been very 
crude in detail, but it was obviously in the interest of system- 
atization and effective division of labor ; and with the president 
co-operating, not as initiator of steps, but as arbiter in case of 
disputes, it was calculated to keep the M. T. N. A. from being 
run in the interest of a clique. 

It did not increase the power of the president in the sinister 
sense which Mr. Wolfram implies, but it did make him a use- 
ful officer with clearly defined duties and relations to the com- 
mitteemen for the year. 

Does Mr. Wolfram think such a committee less likely to look 
to the equal representation of all ideas and interests than the 
present one of but three members ? 

But Mr. Wolfram further discourses on 
honors pellmell into one or two places. 

Practical experience has shown that the way to make the 
annual meetings a success is to awaken local interest at the 
points where they areto beheld. This can be done better by 
enlisting the services of local talent than by showing it a back 
seat. It does not do, moreover, to infer from the working of 
State organizations what may be done at meetings of the Na- 
tional Association. Hardly a musician worthy of being in- 
vited to appear at a State meeting will find himself compelled 
to decline on account of the expense of thetrip. Yet num- 
bers of members whom last year's program committee sought 
to honor with a place on the Chicago program declined, with 
the frank acknowledgment that the cost of the journey was 
more than they could afford. 

Another point which outside critics almost invariably over- 
look is the fact that if a man has once appeared on the program 
in the past it is a pretty clear indication that he did not wait to 
be drawn into the association by honors or flattery, but has 
always been ready to serve it with time, money and brains 
whenever he was assigned a post of duty. Whereas, in only 
too many cases where year after year a name has failed to ap- 
pear for which the program committee would only too gladly 
have made a place, the non-appearance has been owing to an 
attitude of something worse than indifference on the part of 
the person in question toward the association and all its 


throwing the 


work. 

Last year the program committee did something better than 
confer with vice-presidents as to speakers to be invited ; it ad- 
dressed toevery member of the association who could be reached 
by mail a request for names of speakers whom it would be de- 
sirable to invite for the meetings. The Chicago program re- 
presents the result of those inquiries, modified only by the 
tardy declinations of many whom the committee had hopes of 
securing. 

Having devoted so much time to the matter of Mr. Wolf- 
ram's letter it only remains to point out that that letter merely 
gives pretexts for the revolt against the regular nominations at 
Chicago. The real reason lies deeper than Mr. Wolfram goes 
—perhaps deeper than he knows. 

It is not clear from anything thus far seen in print whether 
Mr. Wolfram was a ringleader or only a catspaw used by others 
in his violent and unprecedented action. 

The true cause of the defeat of the regular nominee was his 
official action as member of last year’s program committee in 
respect to two matters. 

The first was the question ot chorus leader, The friends of 
Messrs. Pratt, Perkins and Catenhusen desired the organiza- 
tion of a green chorus under three leaders, the choice of leader 
for the whole chorus to be postponed until near the time for 
the concerts for rendering the choral works of the several pro- 
grams in connection with Thomas’ orchestra. It was Mr. 
Thomas’ custom to have the co-operation of the Apollo Club in 
his Chicago concerts. On Mr. Wolfram’s principle of drawing 
in new names each year, as we were sure of the names of 
Messrs. Pratt and Perkins, it appeared desirable to secure for 
the programs the prestige of the names of Thomas and Tom- 
lins, while as regarded the performance of American composi- 
tions it seemed expedient to put the vocal numbers in the hands 
of a leader and a chorus already established and accustomed to 
co-operate with Mr. Thomas and his orchestra when we had 
the opportunity, because the opportunity did not occur often 
and the results of new choruses singing under divided leader- 
ship at previous meetings of the association elsewhere had not 
always been artistically satisfactory. 

No sooner had the undersigned voted in accordance with 
these ideas than he was visited with red hot letters from Chi- 
cago, still in his possession, to one of which he penned the 
following reply : 

‘* It is open to the Illinois State Association at its meetings 
to honor whom it will and to sit down upon whom it will at 
home. The M. T. N. A. must move on broader lines. It is 
ridiculous for Chicago musicians to deny to themselves or to 
me the ability of a chorus leader such as Mr, Tomlins, It is 
said that he has never joined the M. T. N. A. When the Chi- 
cago members of the association speak of him as they do it is 
hardly a wonder that he has held aloof from our society. You 
will appreciate the force of the fact when I state that in all the 
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heat of this contest the personal abuse has been confined to one 
side. The Tomlins workers have not written to me one word 
of disparagement of Messrs. Pratt, Perkins, &c., but have kept 
wholly to the question of artistic results to be sought at the 
concerts. I will never consent, as an officer of the M. T.N. A., 
to lend my aid to using the power of the association to either 
crush or even snub one side in a local faction fight. Were the 
question between two rival choruses already existing 1 would 
urge dividing the work between them. But as between secur- 
ing a chorus already famous and falling back upon a temporary 
organization such as we have had to depend upon at other 
meetings, I favor a little variety, now that we have a good op- 
portunity. Especially, too, the power of the association should 
never be enlisted with the abusive side in any controversy. If 
the National Association cannot make a ‘ happy family’ for a 
few days wherever it goes it fails in an important part of its 
mission.” 

It will interest Mr. Wolfram to know that his friend, Dr. H. 
S. Perkins, with his entire Chicago following, insisted peremp- 
torily upon a policy diametrically opposed to the idea of draw- 
ing in new names, viz., that of basing the eligibility of workers 
at the meetings upon the amount of service rendered to the 
association in past years. The result of the discussion was a 
compromise. Whereupon the undersigned received a letter 
containing this picturesque sentence : ‘* Mr. Thomas has been 
asked if he was willing to have me lead the chorus studies and 
he has replied affirmatively ; thus since your god has nodded 
maybe you can find it possible to follow suit.” 

The second cause of the defeat was a final contention just 
before the program went to press touching the children’s singing 
tests. Mr. Root, of the program committee, wrote early in the 
season that the question of staff notation versus tonic sol fa in 
public school work was a live and practical issue which the as- 
sociation had heretofore treated in a manner fruitless of results. 
When one side says merely that a thing is so and the other 
simply says it is not so, nothing is proved and no one 
persuaded either way. Hence Mr. Root proposed a practical 
exhibition of the best work which the Chicago representatives 
of various methods of training could produce for this occasion. 

The undersigned has never advocated the tonic sol fa method, 
but he does believe in proving all things and holding fast to the 
best. The Chicago obstructionists, however, are not in favor 
of a free field and fair fight. They much prefer to call their 
Opponents names in their absence to meeting them openly in 
competitive performance upon a public platform. 

Aceordingly they proposed at the last minute to have the 
invitations to Messrs. Blackman and Robertshaw and their 
classes hold good, while withdrawing the similar one extended 
to Mr. Tomlins and his class. The scheme was proposed to 
the undersigned in the following words by a prominent M. T. 
N. A. official, of Chicago: 

‘* T desire to call your attention to the letter and spirit of the 
eleventh of the by-lawsin regard to pupils being brought before 
the conductor of the association, and to add that the general 
sentiment here is that inviting Mr. Tomlins to bring in a class 
of his young folk pupils to sing is in violation of the interpre- 
tation of that article in the past—that it is largely an advertise- 
ment for Mr. Tomlins which he greatly covets.” 

To this the undersigned replied that doubtless Mr. Tomlins 
would get some advertisement out of the matter, but that that 
was something which neither Mr. Blackman nor Mr. Robert- 
shaw could escape. Further, that in common fairness the in- 
vitation to one of the parties to a competition could not be 
withdrawn at the last moment before the meeting ; while as 
regarded By-law XI., if the official in question would move the 
following amendment on the floor of the association the un- 
dersigned would see that he found a seconder : Motion—To 
add to the by-law as it stands the words, ‘‘ and no such invi- 
tation shall be extended,” 

The by-law as thus amended would have read : ‘‘ No teacher 
shall introduce his or her pupils to play or sing before the asso- 
ciation unless by invitation, and no such invitation shall be ex- 
tended.” (!) 

The undersigned has yet to learn whether the suggestion 
seemed to cover the point at issue. He further wrote that he 
might never again be called to serve the association in an 
official capacity, but that if he should be the association would 
clearly understand from his past record that he would never 
prostitute his official power to either the promotion of the 
pecuniary interests of personal friends or the service of private 
hates or schemes of revenge among the officers of the associa- 
tion. The revolution led by Wolfram shows that the nominee 
was taken at his word. 

It has been the pleasant privilege of the undersigned to 
serve the association under various presidents in various cities, 
but never before in his experience has the M. T. N. A. encoun- 
tered anything like the atmosphere of Chicago. The dominant 
idea there in certain circles seemed to be, ‘‘ If you get the reins 
of power, first see what you can do, not for the M. T. N. A., 
but for yourself ; and, second, see what punishment you can 
administer to your rivals, for they don’t have colleagues in 
those circles.” And these schemers see in the M. T. N. A.a 
strong weapon ready made for their use. Hence they propose 
not merely to run the M. T. N. A. in future, but also to make 
the headquarters of the association at Chicago hereafter so 
that it may be done with least possible traveling. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, if the undersigned had been a candi- 
date last year he would have had to be less frank in the treat- 
ment of certain issues which arose in the course of preparing 
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for the late meeting. If he were a candidate for anything in 
the future he would deem it prudent to withhold such a revela- 
tion as the present one concerning the motives, aims and 
methods of certain persons now in power. Inasmuch, however, 
as the height of his personal ambition is to pay his dues regularly 
and see the good cause flourish, he prefers to spread the light 
so that the members may watch the action of their officers in- 
telligently. 

Meanwhile, the foregoing facts would seem to demonstrate 
that the hand that struck down the regular nominee at Chicago 
was not the hand of Wolfram, only the powerful voice was 
Wolfram’s. 

As for the M. T. N. A. 
It is a movement in the history of American art, 
could not have created it had not the times been ripe for it, and 
neither can they destroy it now that it is under way. Let 
Philadelphia look to her laurels and see that the meeting of 
1889, under President Heath, proves a worthy successor to the 
great one at Chicago under President Leckner. 

Yours for the cause, A. R. PARSONS. 


it is not the creation of individuals. 
Individuals 


Mary Howe. 
W* are not in the habit of giving as much 

credence to European newspaper reports and criti- 
cisms of musical artists as in former years, for instances have 
been too frequent during the past decade when artists with 
great European reputations appeared in this country and not 
only disappointed our audiences but gave evidence that the 
European criticisms on the strength of which great expecta- 
tions were based were sadly deficient. To recapitulate the 
instances it is only necessary to recall the names of some 
vocal celebrities who came here with promises of extraordinary 
success in this country, but who either returned to Europe 
after comparative failure or now occupy positions far below 
what was promised us. Roosevelt, Nordica, Nevada and 
Griswold are among the many American singers whose Euro- 
pean successes were not indorsed by the musical dilettanti 
and critics of the United States, and for reasons that must 
have been obvious then as they now are. The high standard 
of vocalism of which Adelina Patti was the ideal was never 
attained by any of these American singers and there is only 
the isolated case of Gerster that stands in bold relief as an ap- 
proach to the Patti standard, and the enthusiasm created by 
Gerster during her first season here was fully merited. Dra- 
matic sopranos have been plentiful, but high sopranos have 
been as scarce an article for opera and concert as the desir- 
able tenor for whom it appears we are vainly hoping. 

It is due to this condition of things that but little confidence 
was placed in the reports sent lately from Europe which re- 
counted the success attained by a young American girl who 
sang at Kroll’s in Berlin. Mary Howe, an American high 
soprano, who had appeared as ‘‘ Rosina,” ‘* Lucia” and 
‘* Amina,” was said to be the latest success, and when it was 
announced that she was to make her first appearance in this 
country at the Worcester Festival in September we were pre- 
pared to withhold judgment until she had sung on that occa- 
sion, as we did not propose to herald the advent of a great 
American singer simply on the strength of European critical 
judgment. However, circumstances enabled us to anticipate 
the appearance of Mary Howe at the Worcester Festival, for 
the citizens of Brattleboro, Vt., the home of Miss Howe, where 
her parents are residing and where she has been known from 
infancy as a gifted child, had arranged a testimonial concert 
not only as a recognition of Miss Howe's effective and con- 
scientious studies abroad, but also for the purpose of inau- 
gurating her career in her native land at her home. 

The concert was announced for last Friday night, but the 
sale of seats was so large that all the available space of the 
hall, the seating capacity of which is nearly one thousand, was 
disposed of, and the concert had to be repeated on Saturday 
night. 

While we look upon the enthusiasm that was manifested by 
the audience as perfectly justifiable under the circumstances, 
it could not affect us, and it is our duty to analyze Miss 
Howe’s artistic work from the cold critical point of view. 

There is no American voice of recent times that has been as 
richly endowed by nature as the voice of Miss Howe. Quality, 
character, vocal texture and volume all abound in a profusion 
that make the possibilities bewildering to contemplate. Miss 
Howe sang Proch’s ‘‘ Aria and Variation ” in a finished style, 
singing as high as F with freedom and comparative ease, the 
roulades and trills being especially clear and true. Her scale 
and passage work proves that she has been studying with the 
guidance of a conscientious and competent instructor, and in 
the echo song of ‘‘ Eckert” the artist demonstrated that her 
vocal capacity is practically unlimited in her special sphere. 
Her voice and style of delivery remind us vividly of Gerster 
when in her prime, and we can state that since Gerster’s days 
we have had no voice in this country of similar quality and 
compass as that of Miss Mary Howe, who, although only 
nineteen years of age, is destined to make a deep impression 
whenever she shall be beard under the proper auspices. 

To us it seems that this is a critical period in the artist's 
career and the greatest care will be necessary to produce the 
artistic and other results connected with a great singer’s fu- 
ture. We are inclined to suggest that Miss Howe should by 
all means adhere strictly to the repertory adapted for her 
voice and voices of that character. Dramatic music is not 
adapted for it; music such as she sang in Berlin and the 
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above named songs are especially dedicated to high sopranos, 
and all or nearly all of these voices suffer when they attempt 
vocal feats outside of their genre. As the repertory is enor- 
mous, and as Miss Howe’s voice is in itself a phenomenon so 
rare that its appearance marks an event in practical music, we 
believe we are safe in predicting that lovers of the de/ canto 
will recognize this American girl as a songbird whose voice is 
destined to become famous in the history of song. If she 
sueceeds in making as favorable an impression at Worcester 
next month as she did in Brattleboro on Friday night her 
future is With its usual enterprise THE MusicaL 
Courter had one of its editors on the spot, and this is in con- 
sequence the first musical journal that publishes a criticism of 


this remarkable American singer. 


assured, 


PERSONALS. 
. > tibieted 

BRUCKNER.—Anton Bruckner, the subject of our pic- 
ture gallery this week, is a composer about whom very little is 
known. His symphonies are performed only at intervals and 
are invariably the source of a wordy warfare among the critics, 
as it departs so widely from our conventional notions of what 
a symphony should be. When his seventh symphony was per- 
formed last winter at the Seidl concerts THE MUSICAL COURIER 
published a careful analysis of the work. Bruckner, who is an 
extraordinary organist, so reports say, is not a prolific writer, 
lives in Vienna teaching and playing for his existence, but, 
nevertheless, composing despite the antagonism his works pro- 
duce. The picture, which we had much difficulty in procuring 
from Vienna, is a most excellent likeness. 

WeLtL Worth READING.—Mr. Louis Elson, the well- 
known musical! critic, of Boston, has written two bright and in- 
teresting letters from Bayreuth to the New York ‘* Tribune,” 
which were successively published last Sunday and Sunday a 
week ago 

ANOTHER SUCCESS.—Miss Emily Spader, the young 
American soprano, has had quite a success the past season in 
In addition to being a member of Carl Rosa’s 


England. 
Opera Company she has sung everywhere with the greatest of 
success, both in oratorio and concerts, her fine, pure voice 
and cultured and artistic method winning for her many 
triumphs 

Pyxk.—Luisa Pyk, the well-known Swedish soprano, 
will concertize in South America, 

LAMBERT.—Alexander Lambert, director of the New 


York College of Music, is spending his vacation at Narragan- 
sett Pier, and will return to the city September 1. 

RICHARDS.—Mrs. M. B. Richards, the pianist, who is 
stopping at Shandaken, in the Catskill Mountains, recently 
gave a successful concert at the hotel, with the assistance of 
other talent. 

HERBERT.—It is not generally known that the talented 
young conductor, composer and ‘cellist, Victor Herbert, is an 
Irishman, Dublin being his birthplace, both his parents being 
full blooded Celts. His grandfather was the distinguished 
novelist, Samuel Lover, over whose humorous novel, ‘* Handy 
Andy,” a whole generation has laughed. Mr. Herbert is at 
present the assistant conductor of the Seidl concerts at Brigh- 
ton Beach, where his charming wife, the opera singer, Mrs. 
Herbert-Férster, is also stopping for the season. 

CAMPANINI.—As THE MUSICAL COURIER predicted 
Campanini does not bring over the same company with him 
next fall, but with the exception of Del Puente, who has seen 
his best days, The follow- 
ing clipping is from the New York ‘‘ Sun” of last Sunday : 
“ A cable dispatch from Italo Campanini, now at Salsomag- 
giore, announces the engagement for his approaching operatic 


the new comers are all unknown. 


concert season of Del Puente, the popular baritone, and that of 
Mrs. De Vere, a soprano leggiera from the Liceo Theatre in 
Barcelona and the principal Italian opera houses. Campanini 
has also engaged Car! Bone, lately of Mr. Abbey’s Gerster com- 
pany, Cuffo, Bologna and Miss Marie Groebl ; and his com- 
pany will include besides a violinist and a pianist.” 


OFF ON A VOYAGE OF DiscoveRy.—L. M. Ruben left 
by the Hammonia for Hamburg on Thursday to arrange for 
the appearance in the United States of prominent musical 
artists the coming season. 

A Girrep AMATEUR.—Among the most gifted con- 
tralto singers we have heard lately is a lady in Brattleboro, 
Vt., who sang at Miss Mary Howe's concert last Friday night. 
Tbe lady is Mrs. E. R. Pratt, and she is an amateur who has 
studied in Germany. 

IN SWITZERLAND.—Mr. Henry T. Finck, of the 
has been ill, suffering from an attack of 
He is convalescing, 


IL 
‘*Evening Post,” 
typhoid fever, at Berne, Switzerland. 
and writes to us that he expects to be back in New York in 
October. 

WHERE SOME OF THEM ARE.—An English music 
Ems had some idea that Mr. 
there. 


lover who happened to be at 
Augustus Harris intended quietly to open a season 
Among the people he met during a single walk were Messrs. 
Jean and Edouard De Reszke, Mrs. Nordica, Miss Sigrid Ar- 
noldson, Mr. Lasalle, Mrs. Nevada and Miss Van Zandt. 

A New Orarorio.—A_ new oraterio by Mr. Edgard 
Tinel, ‘Saint Frangois,” is to be performed at Mechlin on 





the 22d inst. The leading artists are Mrs. H. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mr. Rogmans, an Amsterdam tenor; Mr. Van- 
dergoten, a Belgian bass, and two Antwerp amateurs. The 
instrumentation of ‘* Saint Francois" is of very extended scope 
and involves the use of several harps and an organ. 

ANOTHER TENOR WITH SOME HIGH C’s.—A new 
tenor, Rawner by name, is making a tremendous sensation at 
the Teatro Umberto, Florence. He is described as of dis- 
tinguished figure, and as possessing extraordinary vocal and 
artistic powers. ‘‘ As ‘ Manrico,’ in ‘11 Trovatore,’”’ says the 
‘* Fieramosca,” ‘‘Rawner was a revelation. He has an 
astounding voice, such as perhaps is not now to be heard on 
the greatest lyric stages. His chest C’s are miraculous, and 
he repeats them with an ease, a disinvoltura, as though they 
were the merest trifle. The public, struck by this marvelous 
voice, applauded the artist to frenzy.” The ‘‘ Vedetta” and 
the ‘* Opinione Nazionale” speak in equally high terms. 

KISSING GOES BY FAVART.—In England it is an in- 
dictable offense to kiss a lady against her will; but it ap- 
pears that it is sometimes done abroad with impunity. Mrs. 
Favart, who lately sang at an operatic performance at Rouen, 
gave so much satisfaction that an ardent admirer handed her 
up a huge bouquet. An onlooker, seated in the orchestra, 
stepped on to the stage with the bouquet, presented it to Mrs. 
Favart, and then gave the astonished lady two kisses, which 
were so hearty that they were heard all over the house. What 
the lady said or did is not on record, but we may be believed 
when we say that the whole audience were consumed with 
laughter. 

THE LILY OF THE NORTH.—Lillian Nordica will visit 
Boston in October. 

EDWARD FISHER.—The conductor of {the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, Mr. Edward Fisher, is at present in 
London. 

ONE OF Miss VAN ZANDT’S EXPERIENCES.—A young 
man, so runs the tale, lately wrote to Miss Van Zandt, telling 
her that he had fallen in love with her at one of her Vienna 
concerts, and had followed her to Paris to offer her his hand. 
He was admitted to her house, and was by no means an un- 
welcome guest when he added that he was the son of a well- 
known Vienna banker. The path of true love was running as 
smoothly as could be, when he presented the lady with a photo- 
graph. Thisshe sent with a letter to a friend in Vienna, who 
replied the banker named was very rich, but that noone knew 
the photograph and that the banker had noson. The lover 
on his next arrival was received by two policemen. 

Amy Fay.—Miss Amy Fay will give a series of piano 
conversaziones this fall, extending through Iowa, Nebraska, 
Dakota and Minnesota. Miss Bertha Burnsides, of Des 
Moines, Ia., will be her manager. 

AT PRESENT IN DENVER.—Mr. J. de Zielinski, well 
known pianist and conductor, of Detroit, is in Denver, Col., 
the guest of Mr. M. J. Lawrence, president of the People’s 
Bank. Mrs. Lawrence was at one time a pupil of Mr. de 
Zielinski and is gifted with a well cultivated, sympathetic 
voice, 








A Lawsuit in Prospect. 

ILLIAN NORDICA has withdrawn from her 
engagement at Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin, by the advice of 

her physician, and will take a well deserved holiday at Ems. 
The death of Engel, the proprietor of Kroll’s Theatre, in her 
opinion annulled the contract, and she would thus escape the 
heavy penalty attached to any violation of its conditions. It 
called for twelve operatic performances between August 15 
and September 15 for one-half of the gross receipts. Mr. 
Joseph Engel replies that the contract was not a personal one, 
but with the ‘‘management of Kroll’s Theatre,” and he will 
try to enforce it. 


An Opera Text for Beethoven. 

GERMAN paper publishes a letter by Grill- 
A parzer, in which he tells his correspondent that his 
‘‘Melusina” had been written ‘‘at the request of Beethoven, 
and at a time when he was perfectly deaf, and therefore in my 
opinion no longer capable of writing an opera properly so 
called. Hence a disproportionate space is assigned to the 
chorus and to the mere accompanying instrumentation. He 
was, however, perhaps on this very account pleased with it 
and had already signed his contract with the management of 


the Vienna Opera when the expiration of the lease of the house 
prevented its fulfillment.” 














....The next Philharmonic season at Liverpool, Eng- 
land, opens on October 22 and closes on April 2. The choral 
works are to include the ‘‘ Iphigenia in Tauris ” of Gluck, the 
‘* Ruth” of Mr. Cowen, Sir A. Sullivan’s ‘‘ Prodigal Son, ” 
Hindel’s ‘‘ Samson ” and the Jubilee Cantata with which Dr. 
Mackenzie specially provides the society in honor of its jubilee. 
The vocalists engaged comprise Mesdames Nordica and Val- 
leria, Miss Trebelli, Misses Hope Glen, Macintyre, Thud- 
ichum, Hilda Wilson and Eleanor Rees, Herr Max Heinrich 
and Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Charles Santley, Henry Piercy, 
Charles Banks, John Bridson, Henschel, Oswald and Watkin 
Mills. The solo violinists engaged are Mrs.. Norman-Néruda 
and Mr. Ondricek, and the pianists Miss Fanny Davies and 
Sir Charles Hallé. 





National Anthems. 
ROF. HERMANN RITTER writes: Among 


national anthems (Volks-und Kaiser-Hymnen) the English 
and the Russian are the best known and most important in a 
musical point of view. We do not possess a German national an- 
them with genuinely German music, for the simple reason that 
Germany asa unit is still young. Wesing, indeed, ‘‘ Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland tiber Alles” to an Austrian popular tune, 
but the hymns of the various states, Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, &c., are sung to an English tune, as, for exam- 
ple, in Prussia, where Carey's *‘God Save the King” is sung 
with the words of Heinrich Harries. It was first given at the 
Berlin National Theatre in 1796. The well-known ‘‘ Ich bin 
ein Preusse”’ was composed by Heinrich Nethardt, who was 
born in 1793 and died in 1861. 

The Russian national hymn is, musically speaking, not 
Russian. The words are translated from ‘tGod Save the 
King,” and Alexis Lvoff (born 1799) wrote the music. This 
melody is entirely in the sentimental style prevalent in Russia 
at the beginning of this century under German and Italian in- 
fluences. It is evidently based on the Italian fishermen’s 
song, *‘O Sanctissima,” with a changed time and other modifi- 
cations. 

The origin of the best of all national hymns—that of Aus- 
tria—is highly interesting. Haydn, who was in England from 
1790 to 1792 and from 1794 to 1796, envied the English the 
possession of their national anthem, with its expressions of 
love, esteem and loyalty to the suvereign, and on his return to 
Vienna he laid his ideas before Freiherr van Swieten, with the 
wish that Austria possess a similar national hym. It would 
serve in the struggle with Napoleon to inspire the country and 
every Austrian heart with patriotic enthusiasm. Van Swieten 
consulted with Count von Saurau, President of Lower Austria, 
and this latter commissioned Lorenz Leopold Haschka (born 
1749, died 1827) to compose words for a national hymn, and 
invited Haydn to set them to music. The task was accom- 
plished by January, 1797, and the first performance took place 
February 12, 1797, the birthday of the emperor, 

Although music is a universal language, understood by all 
men whatever tongue they speak, it is to be regretted that Ger- 
many does not possess a similar anthem to those which Aus- 
tria, England and Russia boast. Is it not wonderful that the 
country of Bach, Beethoven and Wagner has to borrow the 
music of its nationalhymn from England? Wagner's ‘‘Kaiser- 
marsch,” with chorus, and Lessmann’s ‘* Kaiserhymne,” have 
no Official sanction. May this age of German development 
give us an “echt-und rein-deutsche Volks und Kaiser-Hymne !” 
Such a work cannot be done to order, it must arise from the 
wish of the people to possess it, from inmost need and necessi- 
ty. The wish of one of the people is not the voice of the peo- 


ple, but it may arouse attention. 

William Tschirch has composed a Kaiserhymne called “ Die 
Kaiserglocke,” for male chorus, solo and orchestra. It is said 
to be effective and to please the present Emperor. The words 
are as follows: 

Zu K6ln am deutschen Strome 
Strebt auf zum Himmelszelt 
Dem frommen Geist entsprossen 
Der schinste Dom der Welt. 


Was klingt vom hohen Dome 
So miichtig iiber den Rhein ? 

Es tint aus ehernem Munde 
Weit in das Land hinein : 


‘Ich bin dik Kaiserglocke, 
Geformt aus welschem Erz, 

Aus welschen Feuerschltinden 
Bestimmt fir’s deutsche Herz! 


** Drum ist’s, dass mein Gelint. 
So heiss die Brust durchdringt, 

Die Herzen hiher schlagen, 
Wenn meine Stimme klingt. 


“Ich bin die Kaiserglocke, 
Und sehe weit hinaus, 

Ich kiinde Gliick und Dauer 
Dem deutschen Kaiserhaus. 


** Wie Dich ein Hohanzoller 
O Deutschland gross gemacht 
Dankst du demselben Stamme 
Auch dieses Domes Pracht. 


“So lang von seinen Mauern 
Noch steht ein einz'ger Stein, 
Wird deiner Ehre Hiiter 
Ein Hohenzoller sein !"’ 


This is Kaiserhymne enough, but not much Volkshymne ; 
it may be full of facts, but where is the poetry? 








....A letter from Munich says : “ Aninteresting contro- 
versy has arisen between the intendant of the Royal Theatre and 
the firm of K. F. Heckel, who holds the exclusive right to print 
and publish the text books of Wagner’s ‘Feen.’ As many 
‘cuts’ had to be made, the intendant wished to publish new 
libretti adapted to the piece as performed. The firm refused, 
whereupon the intendant issued the following: ‘ Libretti for 
‘* Die Feen” cannot be had any longer at the box office, as 
the firm of K. Ferd. Heckel refuses to issue them in a form 
and with the ‘cuts’ required for the present production, while 
the royal intendant thinks it is dishonest to sell books that 
differ from the actual performance,’ ” 
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HOME NEWS. 








Miss Juliette Corden, who has had success the 
past season, has been retained by the Bostonians as one of 
their leading sopranos. 


Miss Carlotta Maconda, last season one of P. S. 
Gilmore’s prima donnas, has been engaged as such by the 
Bostonian Opera Company. 


Edward Aronson, late business manager of the 
Casino, died Monday last at the family residence. He has 
been ill for several months. 


Otto Bendix and family, of Boston, left Copen- 
hagen last Thursday for Liverpool and will return on the 
City of Rome. Mr. Joseph Gittings, of Pittsburgh, will be back 
from Europe next week. 

—tThe “Sun” of Saturday gives the following news: 
‘Old musicians will be sorry to learn that John Senia, for 
many years a member of the Philharmonics, is almost helpless 
from a paralytic stroke. 
cians of the old school. His certificate of membership in the 
Philharmonics bears the date 1848, and the signature of John 
A. Kyle. Mr. Senia was also one of the five charter members 
of the Musical Protective Union. 
the orchestra of the Italian opera since it was introduced in 
this country. 


while in Boston. He went to Fairview, N. J., with his wife 


and has recently come to New York, in hopes that old associa- | 


tions would benefit him. He lives at 210 East Seventy-third-st. 
He has applied the Musical Protective Union for aid. 
Some of his old friends have suggested a testimonial subscrip- 


to 


tion for the old tympana player.” 


The thirty-first annual musical festival of the 
Worcester County Association occurs on September 24, 25, 26, 
27 and 28, at Mechanics’ Hall, Worcester, under the direction 
of Mr. Carl Zerrahn, and all indications promise a most suc- 
The principal works to be given are Beet- 
** Manzoni Re- 


cessful event. 
hoven’s cantata, ‘‘ In Praise of 
quiem,” by Verdi ; the ‘‘ Moses in Egypt,” selections from the 
‘‘ Barber of Bagdad,” by Peter Cornelius ; the setting of the 
Nineteenth Psalm, by Gounod ; Schubert's setting on the 
Twenty-third Psalm and the ‘‘ Messiah.”” The complete list o 
soloists is as follows: Sopranos, Mrs. Giulia Valda, Miss 
Mary Howe, Mrs. Theodore J. Toedt, Miss Marguerite Hall 
Miss M. F. Dunton and Miss Emma Juch ; contraltos, Miss 
Hope Glenn, Miss Clara Poole, Miss Mary H. How ; 
Mr. Max Alvary, Mr. Theodore J. Toedt, Mr. George J. Par- 
ker ; bassos, Mr. D. M. Babcock, Mr. Ivan Morowski, Mr. 
Ben T. Hammond, Mr. Charles I. Rice and Mr. Myron W. 
Whitney, and Mr. Franz Kneisel, violin ; Miss Ella Kidney, 
violin; Mrs. Teresa Carrefio, piano; Mr. Xavier 
French horn ; Mr. Mole, flute, and Mr. Sautet, oboe. 


Music ;” the 


tenors, 


——A most enjoyable concert was given at Rye’ Beach, 
N. H., to a large audience last Saturday evening, in which 
several well-known Boston artists participated. They were 
Miss Alice Potter, soprano; Miss Carrie Philbrick, mezzo so- 
prano; Miss Mathilde 
Parker, tenor; Mr. Fuller 
berg, violinist, and Mr. Leon Keach, accompanist. 

The grand aria from ‘‘ Somnambula,” 
was one of the gems of the concert. Her voice is noticeably 
pure, sweet and refined, and this evening appeared at its best. 
Another number of hers was ‘‘ My Lady's Bower,”” by Hope 
Temple, and she also sang in a duet from ‘‘ Sappho” with 
Miss Philbrick. Miss Potter's marked ability made a decidedly 


contralto; Mr. George J. 


Mr. Leopold Lichten- 


Lennon, 
baritone ; 


favorable impression, 

Miss Philbrick’s mezzo soprano voice is of special power 
and sweetness and admirably adapted to her selections, *‘ Di 
the duet with Miss 


tanti palpiti,” from ‘‘ Tancredi,’”’ and 
Porter. 

Miss Lennon sang the ever popular ‘‘O Mio Fernando,” and 
with Mr. Parker in ‘‘ Dews of a Suinmer Night,” by Buck, 
her rich tones revealed their well trained purity most effec- 


tively. 


his solo was rendered in a manner thoroughly enjoyable to 
everybody. 


Misses Potter and Lennon and Messrs, Parker and Fuller gave | 
a spring song, atranged by Pinsuti as a quartet; while Mr. | 
a grand fantasie on ‘‘ William | 


Lichtenberg’s rendering of 
Tell,” and Mr. Leon Keach’s accompanying were productive 
of enjoyment and satisfaction.—Boston ** Times.” 








Gilbert and Sullivan’s Music Arrives. 
LBERT ARONSON, the treasurer of the 
New York Concert Company, returned on the Aurania, 
August 19, with the score of the new Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera, which is to take the place of ‘‘ Nadjy” at the Casino in 
October. Manager Rudolph Aronson listened to a number of 
selections from the choruses and was highly pleased with 
them. The music, he says, is of the same light, catchy order 
which made ‘‘ Patience” and ‘*The Mikado” popular. Mr. 
Aronson thinks the choruses, and one in the first act especial- 
ly, will make a big hit. The members of the chorus, which is 
to be sixty strong, will begin the rehearsal of their parts 
August 20, and will be kept hard at work until October, when 


| London appearance. 
| dead secret until that time. 


He is one of the best known musi- | 


He has been prominent in | 


Mr. Senia was stricken by paralysis last April | Siegfried Idyll” 


| Overture, “ Flying Dutchman 


| Introduction and finale, Act I., from “* William Tell 


| Valse Caprice 


Rieter, | 


given by Miss Potter, | 


: : | Ove » + » Nai on ’’ 
Mr. Parker's cordial reception attested his popularity and | Peppa: 3 he Balaton”. 


| 
| Prelude, ** Lohengrin ” 
| Overture, ** Tannhiuser "’ 


le 
| Songs 


| this season. 
; dicted this ridiculous report, stating at the same time that Mr. 


the opera will be put on at the Casino simultaneously with its 
The name of the new opera is to be a 








Seid! Program at Brighton Beach. 


§ lp week was Wagner week at Brighton 


Beach, the latter half of every program, afternoon and even- 
ing, containing selections trom the works of the master. Despite 


| the unfavorable weather the attendance was large, as it always 


is with Wagner programs. Friday nignt Beethoven’s C minor 
symphony was played, and the usual unconventional interpre- 
tation was given to this familiar work by Seidl. Sunday 


| evening Miss Cicely Cabaniss, who is the possessor of a rich, 


sympathetic soprano voice, sang some selections by Warren, 
Gregh, Roeder and Arditi in a very acceptable manner. All 
this week there will be novelty programs given at every per- 


formance. Friday evening the ‘‘ Eroica’” will be heard and 


Miss Dyas Flanagan will play Grieg’s beautiful A minor piano | 
| Lambert is an energetic business man as well as a good musi- 


concerto, The following are some of the programs : 


TUESDAY EVENING, 
..Adam 
...Massenet 


“King of Yvetot’’ overture 
Ballet music, ** Cid’ 

a, Babillage (Chattering).. ; 
4, Entr'acte Gavotte j 
Rhapsodie No, 2..... 

Violin trio 

Overture, ** Leonore ™ 
Prelude, ‘* Meistersinger ”’ 


. Gillet 


Liszt 
Hermann 
Beethoven 


Kaiser Marsch 
THURSDAY AETERNOON, 
Overture, “* Lalla Rookh”’ 


** Aschenbroedel,”’ a fairie tale Bendel 


iia evcaeee . Rossini 
Hungarian Dances. .. Brahms 
.. Rubinstein 


Marocaine .. Berlioz 


Ballet music, from “ Rienzi’ 

Prelude, Act IJI., “* Tannhduser”’ 

**A Faust Overture” 

Entrance of the Gods into Wallhall, trom ** Rhein- 


gold "’ 


Marche 


.. Wagner 


THURSDAY EVENING, 
Overture to ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ..Mendelssohn 
** Scénes Pittoresques " . Massenet 

Delibes 


. Mueller-Berghaus 


a * Pizzicati"’ 
6 ** Pizzicato serenade”’. 
Rhapsodie No. 12 


Violin trio Hermann 


| ** Good Friday's Spell,’ from “* Parsifal ” 


Prelude, ‘* Parsifal’ 

Funeral March from “‘ The Dusk of the Gods’ 

‘* Dream of Love,”’ from ** Tristan and Isolde’ 
FIRDAY AFTERNOON, 


Wagner 


.. Auber 
Goldmark 
Schumann 


Overture, ‘* Mauer und Schlosser" 
Ballet music, ‘‘ Queen of Sheba 
a, ** Evening Song”’ 
b, ** Serenade”’. 
.. Swendsen 
Bizet 
Nic 


* Carneval in Paris"’ 
Selection * Carmen’ 
Overture, ‘* Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
Duetto, from “* Flying Dutchman”’ 
Prelude, Act III., ** Lohengrin” 
Overture, ** Flying Dutchman” 
FRIDAY 


lai 


i .. Wagner 
EVENING. 

Lassen 

.. Beethoven 

.. Volkmann 


Beethoven Overture 
Symphony, C minor - 
Overture, “* Richard III.”’... an Jo ee dubee edoet 
* Meistersinger,”’ Act III. (Prelude, Dance of the,’ Prentices, } 
Procession of the Meistersinger and Welcome to Hans Sachs.) | 
Overture and Bacchanale (Venusberg Paris Version), from |. Wagner 


‘ Tannhiuser ” ot 


| * Wotan's Abschied und Feuerzauber,” from ‘* Walkure”’ 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 
Liszt 
Bach 


Wagner 


Polonaise 

Prelude, choral and fugue wi 

Rhinedaughters’ songs, from ** Nibelungen”’ 

** Bal Costumé”’ ata 
a, Pascha and Alme. 


Viennese Waltzes 


. Rubinstein 
Dances Toreador and Andalouse 
Doppler 
a, ‘** Virgin’s Prayer?” Massenet 
6, *‘After the Bal” ‘ 
Grand funeral march, from ‘** The Dusk of the Gods ” 
** Elsa” entering the cathedral, from ‘* Lohengrin” 


Marche Heroique 


Gillet 
Wagner 
Wagner 

Massenet 

SUNDAY EVENING. 

Bennett 

Ballet music from ‘*‘ Colombia’"’ Mackenzie 

\ a, ** I Love my Love”’ 

14," Open Thy Lattice "’. vad 
Miss Cicely Cabaniss 


Warren 


Songs .Gregh 


Hunting scene Ope ...+.Lachner 


Horn solo, Mr. Adolf Belz. 


Cappriceio.. Hermann 


All violins. 


.. Wagner 


. Roeder 


‘a, Spanish Serenade 
b -e+- Arditi 


) 4, ** Fior di Margherita "’ ae ain 
Miss Cicely Cabaniss. 
Grand Torchlight Dance, C minor.... ...»Meyerbeer 


—Miss Helene von Doenhoff, who has been engaged 


|as the leading contralto for the Kellogg Opera Company, 


will create the alto part in Bizet's ‘‘ Pearl Divers.” She will 


| also appear as ‘‘ Carmen” during the season. 


Another report has been circulated in Boston re- 
cently to the effect that Gericke will not return to this country 
THe Musica Courter some time ago contra- 


Gericke had a five years’ contract with Mr. Higginson, four 
years of which he has completed. Consequently he will con- 


| duct the coming season of 1888-9. 


.Wagner 


David | 


| musicians in that city connected 


Liszt | 


Moskowski | 


joined ° 


Wagner | 


Conservatory Catalogues. 


The New York College of Music—established 1878 
and situated at 163 East Seventieth-st., Mr. Alexander Lambert, 
director—has issued its catalogue for the coming season, with 
the following faculty: Piano—Alexander Lambert, director ; 
Leopold Winkler, Pierre Douillet, Robert Gebler and Emil 
Ring. Meola, Mrs. Anna Lankow and 
Pietro Bignardi. Special Vocal Department— Mr. Emil 
Fischer, basso, from the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Vocal Sight Reading—Mr. Arthur Mees. Violin—Mr. Gustav 
Dannreuther, Mr. Henry Lambert. Violoncello—Mr. Adolf 
Hartdegen. Harmony and Counterpoint—Mr. C. C. Mueller, 
Dr. S. Austen Pearce. Composition and Instrumentation— 
Mr. Bruno Oscar Klein. Austen Pearce. 
Lectures on Vocal Hygiene and Lectures on History of Music 


Vocal—Cav. Luigi 


Organ—Dr. S. 


| —Dr. Henry Schweig and Mr. William J. Henderson, of the 


There is also a chamber music depart- 
Mr. 


New York ‘‘ Times.” 
ment and instruction in wind instruments and languages, 
cian, and the college is in a thriving condition. Concerts, 
both by the professional staff and by the students, will be 
given from time to time, the dates of which will be announced 
in THE Musicat Courier. 

The catalogue of the Toronto Conservatory of Music 
shows the flourishing condition of that excellent institution 


the musical director of which is Mr. Edward Fisher, with a 


| faculty of upward of fifty well-known names as instructors of 


the voice and of all instruments. The academical year will 
begin with the fall term on Wednesday, September 5. Al- 
though the Toronto Conservatory was only first opened in 
September, 1887, over six hundred pupils have availed them- 
selves of its advantages, and it ranks as decidedly the best 
college of music in Canada and the Northwest. Edward 
Fisher's qualifications as a director and a musician need no 
praise ; his work last year speaks for itself, and consequently 
it is safe to predict a busy year for the Toronto Conservatory 
of Music. 

The new catalogue of the American Conservatory of 
Music, of Chicago, has made its appearance, and contains the 
names of thirty-seven instructors. This institufion has steadily 
increased both faculty and students under the able manage- 
ment of Mr. J. J. Hattstredt, and has now some of the ablest 
with it. 

We are in receipt of the annual catalogue published 
by the Royal 


institution’s eleventh year, and it has become already famous 


Conservatory of Music of Brussels. It is the 


thoughout Eurupe for its teaching and teachers, The corps 
of professors numbers some of the best talent in Europe, such 
names as August Dupont, for piano; Jules de Swert, violon- 
Joseph Dupont, harmony ; Fred. Kupperath, counter- 
Mrs. M. E. Tsaye, 


violin, and Alphonse Mailly, organ, being among some o: -the 


cello ; 


point ; Lemmens-Sherrington, voice ; 


more celebrated ones. The catalogue contains, among other 
interesting matter, a report by Richard Wagner, written in 
1865 and presented to Ludwig II. of Bavaria, on the founda- 
tion of a German school of music at Munich, which is well! 
worth reading. 

We also beg to acknowledge the receipt of the cata- 
logue of the Conservatory of Music of Vienna, the superior ex- 
cellence of that institution and the celebrated artists connected 
with it being too well known to need particular mention 

We are also in receipt of the Toronto College of 
Music and Orchestral and Organ School prospectus, of 
Mr. F. H. Mr. 
very well-known musician and has been for fifteen years or- 


ganist of the Metropolitan Methodist Church and « 


which 


is the director Torrington is a 


Torrington 
onductor of 
the Toronto Philharmonic Society, and is thoroughly qualified 


to be the musical director of such an institution as the Toronto 


College of Music. 
the complete li 


is sub- 


A partial list of the teachirg staff 


st will be published at the ling of 


ope 


tha college, September next F. H. Torrington, director, as- 
sisted by Churchill Arlidge, solo flautist ; Joh 


Mrs. H. M 


n Bagley, or- 
chestral leader of the college ; Blight, 
H. L. Clarke, Thom Cringan, 
Edgar R. Doward, Arthur E 
composer ; W. O. Forsyth, piano ; Percy C. Greenwood, organ- 
ist; W. Elliot Haslam, R.A.M., 
Vocal Society; T. C. Jeffers, organist ; 


Otganist 


solo cornet; A. tonic sol fa; 


organist ; Fisher, organist and 


musical director Toronto 


Carl Martens, Frederick 


| Warrington, baritone ; Miss Williams, pupil of Sainton Dolby, 


Schira and Randegger, and the staff of orchestral teachers 

The new catalogue of the Chicago Musical College 
has been issued for 1888-9, and is one of the most complete 
The 


encouraging. 


ever presented by any school in the country. outlook 
for the Dr. 


Ziegfeld has been compelled to engage more teachers to sup 


coming musical season is most 


ply the demand from pupils for lessons, and has added new 
rooms to accommodate this increased force. We notice among 
the faculty Dr. F. Ziegfeld, August Hyllested, Adolph Koel- 
ling, Louis Falk, Victor Garwood, Henry B. Roney and many 
others, all in the piano department. L. Gaston Gottschalk is 
director of the vocal department; S. E. Jacobsobn, director of 
the violin department. Dr. H. S. Perkin has charge of the 
sight reading class. Mr. Fred. Fowier has been added as 
teacher of the flute, Herbert Hutchins teaches the cornet, 
S. Thomaso, the mandolin; W. S. Baxter, banjo and guitar. 
Mrs. Laura J. Tisdale is directress of the dramatic department. 
W. S. B. Mathews will deliver lectures on the ‘ History of 
Music.” Dr. Boerne Bettman will give a course of lectures 
on the laws pertaining to the voice and vocal organs. The 
new catalogue gives full information regarding the course ot 
study, and contains a musical lexicon, an outline ef- the his- 
| tory of music, musical terms, &c. Sent free on application. 
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A Letter that Deserves Attention. 
GENTLEMAN named Henry Weiss writes the fol- 
A lowing to the Albany “ Express :” 

There has existed in this country for many years a curious 
prejudice against French music, a prejudice conceived in 
ignorance and fostered by Germanized Americans who have 
studied only in Germany and know absolutely nothing of the 
present condition of music in Paris, who judge French organ- 
ists by Batiste and French composers by Offenbach and 
Audtan. They will tell you that the pianists and violinists of 
Paris are brilliant and amusing tricksters ; that harmony and 
counterpoint are slurred over in the education of a pupil, and 
they constantly employ two stock phrases in their chatter and 
abuse, viz.: (1) The French strive only for effect ; (2) The 
French are frivolous. Unfortunately this opinion prevails in 
America, and we seldom hear @ our young musicians going 
to Paris to study their profession. They may pass through 
that city as they return from Germany, but it is usually in the 
summer long after the musical season is over ; they go to the 
Grand Opera, which is undeniably bad (almost as bad in fact 
as the Berlin Opera); they hear a few ordinary orchestras 
playing in gardens, and they come home and confidently say, 

Oh, there’s nothing in Paris, you know ; Germany is the 


only place where you can learn anything.” 

And now, since you have consulted me as to what you had 
better do, in the face of this prejudice, I advise you strenuous- 
ly to spend at least one winter in Paris; for there you will 
learn more of taste, expression and rhythm from hearing 
French soloists and the orchestras of Colonne, Lamoureux 
and the conservatory than you can in any other cities, Study, 
if you will, first at Berlin or Vienna and then stay as long as 


you can in Paris. 
But first you must throw away some of the ideas that will 


foreigners (who sojourned there) as Gluck, Cherubini, Sportini, 
Rossini, Meyerbeer, Liszt, Wagner, Chopin and Stephen Hel- 
ler, who show in their works the effects of French elegance and 
grace. 

Do you ask me in what the French teachers of to-day excel ? 
It is in insisting upon the predominance of song, no matter 
what the instrument may be. Every melody, whether it be 
played upon the violin, the piano or the organ, should be sung. 
In Germany when a pianist is heard the first criticism is over 
the performer’s technique ; in Paris technique is taken for 
granted. I once heard an American say to a virtuoso after 
his concert, ‘‘ What wonderful execution you have!” to which 
the Frenchman in perfect good faith replied, *‘ Why not?” 
The player is supposed to have mastered the mechanism of his 
art before he attempts to play in public. The song, the sung 
is everything. The moment there ceases to be well defined, 
well sung melody, the composition ceases to be musical. 
Wagner, whom none will accuse of being prejudiced in favor 
of the French, speaks of this characteristic of French musi- 
cians in Ueber das Dirigiren. Having said that the finest per- 
formance of the ninth symphony of Beethoven he ever heard 
was from the Paris Conservatory orchestra under Habeneck in 
1839, he remarks: ‘‘ The orchestra had thoroughly learned in 
each measure the Beethoven melody, and the orchestra sang 
it. The French musician has been in this respect admirably 
influenced by the Italian school, in that for him music is only 
comprehensible through song ; an instrument that is good to 
play upon is for him one that he can sing upon. And only the 
correct comprehension of the melody can give the proper 
tempo of the composition.” 

This brings me to the second point in which they excel— 
the sense of rhythm. I had heard all the great orchestras of 
Germany before I went to Paris, and there for the first time I 





a 


4 “ 3 saw what precision, rhythm, ensemble meant. Now this 
be pounded into you in Germany. You must discard the idea 
a 4 : . rhythm cannot be explained ; it can only be felt. It may 
that music is necessarily music provided it be correctly 2 . : : 
: come from an absolutely perfect technique combined with a 
written ; you must not condemn the writer of a cantata or 


an oratorio because his work may not contain a fugue; you 
must learn that the cutting of a cameo shows the artist's skill 
just as the carving of acolossa]l statue ; you must learn that 
even if a composition be in a dance measure it is not neces- 
sarily frivolous ; you must learn that in writing for the voice 
the voice should be treated as the human voice and not as an 
must know that what the 


instrument in an orchestra ; 


‘‘ deep and profound” is too often merely stu- 


you 
Germans call 
and above all you must learn the great truth, forgotten by 


pid ; 
so many of the modern Germans, that music provokes purely 
physical emotions, and that, to use the words of the immortal 
This 
What- 
ever have been their faults they have never mixed metaphys- 
nor darkened music by words without knowl- | 


Mozart, music must ever sound and appeal to the ear. 
the French musicians as a class have never forgotten. 
ics with music 
edge. | 

The first thing that strikes one coming to Paris after 


sojourn in Germany is the taste displayed by the French, and 


a 


this is seen on every side 
The poorest shop girl presents a more pleasing appearance | 


in the street than any lady of the Berlin court. She may not 


be pretty, her dress costs but a song; but there is an indefina- 
ble something about her make up, something attracting, yes 
compelling attention, that is not found in any othercity. She 
loudly, she does not wear startling colors, 


not dressed 


her clothes are adapted to her face and figure, and they fit her. 


So, too, with the pretty 
And, to 


In other words she displays taste 
girls who in the creameries cut butter with a thread. 
sing of higher things, this taste is seen in everything; in the 
proper location of public buildings, in the care taken of shade 
trees, in the constant beautifying of their city, in the statues 
and fountains erected, in the glories of their school of art, in 
the public encouragement and recognition given to all men who 
create something beautiful whether it comes from work of head 
or hand 

lbere has for a long time been discussion as to the proper 
group or statue to be placed upon the Arc de Triomphe, and a | 
few a colossal group by Falguieres was placed in 


years ago 


position ; but as it was only put there for the purpose of see- 


ing the effect, only a cast was erected, which has since been | 
taken down 
street discuss gravely as to whether the design was worthy of 


the arch, judging it from an artistic standpoint. Would sucha 


| heard, one day, two laborers working in the | 


True, the Germans are senti- 
‘*beautiful nature,”’ but 


scene be possible in Germany ? 
mental and they talk much about 
nature often means to them nothing more than a walk in the 
country where the goal is a garden adorned with green tables 
can in 


and benches, where these sensitive souls commune 


quiet, their spirits soothed by unlimited beer and raw ham. 


There has for years beena standard of taste in France, mod- | 


fied by the time ; bad, as in thedays of Louis XIV_; admirable 
as it has been forthe last thirty years ; but, with all the changes, 
there has been for years a standard. And this has been of 
great value to musi To-day as in their painting, so in their 
frankness" and “‘ strength” are the first qualities de- 


The question asked of a composer is not ‘‘ How much 


music, ° 
manded 
has he studied ?” but ‘‘ Is he a born musician, who by proper 
study, knows when to curb and when to give the reins to his 
genius I shall not dwell upon this subject. You differ in 
one respect from the majority of young musicians in that you 
have read’considerably and are acquainted with the history of 
music and the great influence exerted upon your art by France 





during the last hundred years or so; an influence felt by such 





| an easier manner. 


| differ from the others,” who have, by the way, phrased it in an 





keen sense of the ‘‘ melos,” as Wagner calls it; it can best be 
learned, however, by repeated hearings, and were it only to 
listen to the three orchestras I have named, a long stay in 
Paris would be of incalculable value to you. There you would 
hear the symphonies of Beethoven given in a manner that 
compelled even Wagner to give unlimited praise, and you 
would hear programs most catholic in selection and of an in- 
teresting nature superbly played. 

Another point in which the French masters are superior to 


| the Germans is in their Yankee common sense, a natural en- 


dowment called by others horse sense. The average German 
instructor shuns all that is simple and self-evident; he must 
needs evolve a theory or method of his own, and all pupils are 
fitted to it as to the bed of Procrustes. There is often some 
good in these methods, but upon careful examination it will 


be found that the results achieved could have been gained in 


The German teacher experiments upon his pupil as a Ger- 
man doctor with his patient ; curious about the case, watching 
and noting anxiously all symptoms and the effects of changes 
of treatment, and angry when the patient dies before he has 
data enough to write a monograph concerning the ‘‘ strange 
case of Mr. Wurstfett."”. So with the piano teacher. He 
starts with the idea that he can find something new in the 


proper use of the fingers, and he tries one exercise upon a girl 
and another upon a boy, regardless of the fact that these exer- 
cises, recommended with a face of awful wisdom, may irre- 
trievably ruin the hand of the scholar. If after a year he 
finds that several of his pupils have given out he changes his 
course of treatment, but it never occurs to him that he has in 
any way done those pupils an injury. I find among them 
strange and unnatural methods of playing the scales, curious 
exercises for developing the middle joint of the little finger, 
exercises by which muscles in the elbow are moved simul- 
taneously with one on the calf of the left leg, thus insuring 
proper touch. ‘* Do I exaggerate?” Heaven forbid! I have 
not stated one-half of instances worthy of a chapter in ‘‘ Les 
Grotesques de la Musique” of Hector Berlioz. And when it 
comes to interpretation! How tortured are the simplest 
phrases that ‘* emotions may be portrayed.” A simple melody 
will be hacked to pieces and the honest German will say in 
admiration, ‘‘ There, that is my phrasing of the passage; I 


equally original and musical manner. Edition follows edition 
in Germany, with the composer's ideas trampled upon and 
pulled up by the roots, black with forced fingering and critical 
notes, with here and there a passage improved, so that the 
editor whose name appears on the title page in larger letters 
than that of the poor devil who wrote the piece, this Doctor 
or Professor, may thereby obtain pasture. 

But with the French 
| their neighbors of seeking effects seek only one thing, and 
that is to play simply and frankly the work of the composer 
whoever he may be. If it be aselection from Couperin or 
Bach, attention is paid to the age when it was written, and 
if to modern ears in some of the antique music there are pass- 
ages whose harmonies sound thin these Frenchmen play them 
as written and do not improve upon Scarlatti, Mozart et al., 
after the manner of Von Biilow and other renovators and re- 
storers. They have no royal road to success. They demand 
first that the pupils have talent, and then that they work. And 
the two words always in the teacher's mouth are ‘‘ sing” and 


it is not so. These men accused by 





“rhythm.” 


But I hear you say: ‘‘If I go to Paris I shall be given 
nothing but French music.” You speak as the fool. Not 
only will you hear and be given all of modern German and 
Russian and Italian music worthy the playing, but you will 
hear Bach played upon the piano by Delaborde and upon the 
organ by Guilmant as you will never hear him in Germany. 
You will hear selections from German and Italian masters of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, often interesting, to 
be sure, only from an antiquarian standpoint. Are there any 
pianists in Germany from whom you will learn more from 
hearing or instruction than from Saint-Saéns, Plante, Mathias 
or Diemer? Do you know of any better teacher of the violin 
than Leonard ? 

As regards harmony and counterpoint do you know of any 
better, simpler text books than those of Reber and Fetis? Do 
you think that a scholar is not obliged to study theory? Why 
the contestants for the position of organist, or for an organist's 
prize in the schools, are obliged to improvise fugues from sub- 
jects given at the time. In the churches you will hear impro- 
visation both in strict and free style upon the most magnificent 
organs in the world, and you will hear Gregorian song in all 
its purity and grandeur ; for the days of Batiste and frivolous 
mass music areover. During the winter there are the choicest 
concerts devoted to chamber music, At the Opéra Comique 
you will hear such artists as Maurel, Talezac and Miss Isaacs, 
where you can hear examples of the old school of Italian song. 
At the grand orchestral concerts to which I have before re- 
ferred you will hear the prominent artists not only of France 
but of all countries. You hear less in quantity, perhaps, than 
you would in Berlin, but the quality you will seek elsewhere 
in vain. 

Above all you will be in a city given up to the worship of 
the beautiful ; to use a villainous and hackneyed phrase you 
will live ‘‘in an atmosphere of art.” You will see painters 
living upon a crust without grumbling that they may buy the 
colors for their pictures for the Salon. You will see musicians 
going without their dinner to buy for 20 cents a ticket of ad- 
mission to a Colonne concert. You will imperceptibly begin 
to think, to talk, to dream of nothing but art, and you will see 
hundreds working day and night for what—money? No, that 
poor thing, glory. You will meet with representatives of all 
nations and will not grow one sided and narrow in your pro- 
fession. 

And last but not least, you will learn to love and respect 
that great people, the French, to whom the world owes so 
much, to whom America so much and whom we 
have treated so shabbily; we forget her aid in the Revo- 
lution ; we forget that Jefferson was saturated with French 
ideas of liberty and self government. We see France to- 
day a republic, standing alone in Europe, a menace to 
the existing kingdoms and to our shame we look upon her 


owes 





without sympathy. Is it because the Germans in America poll 
so large a vote and are accordingly held in great respect by 
Democrats and Republicans alike that we appear to side with 
Germany in her arrogance, with the chip continually upon her 
shoulder? Or is it simply because we are a republic and re- 
publics are ungrateful ? 








Latest From London “ Figaro.” 

A warning may be offered against the nonsensical 
reading of the new Copyright (Musical Compositions) act, 1888, 
given in a theatrical paper. It is seriously contended (1) that 
because asong is still in MS., although it may frequently have 
been sung, it has not been *‘ published before or after the pass- 
ing” of the act, and (2) that the term ‘* musical composition ” 
does not include the words of songs. Such preposterous argu- 
ments need not be discussed, and at any rate if pleaded inan ac- 
tion the Queen’s Bench Division would assuredly make very short 
work ofthem. The effect of the new act is as follows: In the 
first place it does not apply to operas or stage plays performed 
in a theatre. Inall other cases the damages awarded for breach 
of performing right (singing a copyright song, for example) are 
to be such a sum as the court or judge may deem fair and rea- 
sonable, that sum may be less than 40s., the costs are to be in 
the absolute discretion of the court or judge, and the proprietor 
of the hall is not to be liable unless he *‘ wilfully cause or per- 
mit such unauthorized performance, knowing it to be unauthor- 
ized.” No performing rights exist in any music published 
since 1882 unless notice of the fact that the rights are reserved 
be clearly printed on the title page. 


* 
* 


* 
In Sir George Grove’s masterly biography of Schubert 
in Vol. III. of ‘‘ A Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” page 
323, it is said apropos to the opera ‘‘ Des Teufels Lustschloss :” 
‘* The work has never been pertormed, nor can it now ever be 
so, since the second act, like the MS. of the first volume of 
Carlyle’s ‘ French Revolution,’ was used by an officious maid 
sevrant for lighting the fires as lateas 1848.” Sir George will, 
however, be delighted to hear that although it was burned, the 
whole opera has recently been published in the complete edi- 
tion of Schubert’s works issued by Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel. 
Conjuring tricks do not seem to be in it. 


* 


~ * 


By cable we learn that on Wednesday, August 1, the 
Melbourne Exhibition was opened. As the procession passed 
up the building ‘‘ Hail Columbia,” ‘‘The Rhine Watch,” 
‘* Haydn’s Hymn” and the ‘‘ Marseillaise” were played re- 
spectively in the American, German, Austrian and French 
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courts. Then, in the central hall, a choir of 800 and a band of 
100, under Mr. Cowen, performed ‘*‘ God Save the Queen,” fol- 
lowed by the ‘‘ Old Hundredth,” the ‘* Hallelujah” chorus, 
Mr. Cowen’'s ‘‘ Sung of Thanksgiving” and the Centennial 
cantata specially written for the opening by Mr. King, a local 
composer resident in Melbourne. Mr. Cowen was afterward 
officially presented to the Governor, although he had long be- 
fore made Sir Henry Lock’s acquaintance. Telegrams from 
Melbourne cost gs. 4d. per word, so that it is not astonishing 
to find the accounts yet received of the exhibition ceremony 
somewhat meagre. 
* a * 

Mr. Cowen has a fair orchestra of sixty players, all 
local men except as to a few leaders who went out with him 
on the Austral, and he has a choir of about two hundred 
singers, many of them amateurs, who for quite three months 
before the exhibition opened have been diligently trained by 
local musicians. Mr. Cowen himself spent the whole of the 
month of July in specially rehearsing his orchestra and chorus. 
the first work undertaken being his “ Song of Thanksgiving,” 
Mr. King’s exhibition cantata and Mr. Cowen’s own oratorio, 
** Ruth.” * 


x * 

When Mr. Cowen arrived on June 22 he was wel- 
comed by the orchestral committee of the exhibition and a 
deputation of Melbourne musicians, who went out in a steam 
iaunch to meet the ship. An address, printed on silk with 
bars of silver, was presented to him by the Melbourne Lieder- 
tafel. On the following day Mr. Cowen was presented to the 
Goveroor, received an address from the Society of Organists 
of Victoria, went to the exhibition building, was made ao 
honorary member of the Yorick Club and attended a concert. 
On July 27 he conducted a full rehearsal of ‘* Ruth ” by the 
choir; on June 28 he was the guest at a banquet given in his 
honor by the musical profession of Melbourne, and on June 30 
he was dined once more by the Melbourne Liedertafel. On 
the 2d ult. “he began the regular rehearsals of the orchestra, 
and there for the present we must leave him. 

*~ ° * 

In an interview Mr. Cowen spoke very modestly of 
his own music, but his judgment of what he cansiders his best 
work is not a little interesting. The ‘*Scandinavian” sym- 
phony, at the time it was produced in 1880, ‘‘ gave me more 
satisfaction than anything I had accomplished before,” said 
Mr. Cowen, and the public will probably agree with him. 
‘* Then also ‘ Ruth’ is my last completed work. and I think it 
includes my best music. I would place it with the ‘ Scandi- 
navian’ symphony, if I ventured to estimate the value of 
my own works, but it is by no means sure that everybody 
would agree with me. In my songs—there are about two 
hundred of them in all—I am not in accord with the popular 
estimate. The publishers tell me that ‘It was a Dream,’ 
‘The Chiidren’s Home,’ ‘The Better Land’ and ‘ Never 
Again’ are far and away the most popular. My own ideas are 
that the settings of Mrs. Adelaide Proctor's little poem ‘ Be- 
cause’ and of Swinburne’s ‘If Love were what the Rose is’ 
are superior.” While in Australia Mr. Cowen will, of course, 
attend strictly to the business of exhibition concerts, and the 
various compositions which he has undertaken must be post- 
poned till his return to England at the end of February. 

«*s 

The Melbourne authorities, wiser than those at home, 
have resolved to discard outdoor brass bands for indoor con- 
certs of a very mixed and varied character. A concert hall 
has been built in the best place in the exhibition, and although 
the acoustic properties may not be quite perfect, yet the hall 
is large, and everything has been done, down to the laying of 
matting in the corridors without, to deaden the sound of pass- 
ing feet, to make the place as comfortable and as suitable for 
its purpose as possible. Nine and sometimes a dozen concerts 
are to be given in this hall every week. The bulk of them are 
miscellaneous concerts of dance and other light music; but a 
choral concert is to be tried at least once a week, and it is also 
hoped that the public will be attracted by a weekly symphony 
concert. The local authorities appear to be doubtful about the 
Jast particular, but hope for the best. At any rate, the 
symphony concerts (the word ‘‘ classical’’ has been abandoned 
as being terrifying to the lay mind) will be accorded a fair 
trial. Except as to a few reserved seats the concerts wiil be 
free to all visitors to the exhibition. 

* - 

Will somebody kindly send Cherubino, post paid, a 
translation of the following extract from the English adver- 
tisement of the Raff Conservatoire at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine ?”— 

Marks 30 for “ Hospitants’’ in chorus singing, respectively pedagogical 


science of pianoforte playing. J 


* * 

There is not a word of truth in the report that Craig- 
y-Nos is for sale. On the contrary, Mrs. Patti has had a large 
offer for the castle and lands and has refused it. 

* be: * 

A new tenor engaged for the Imperial Opera, Berlin 
(where, by the way, the intendant, Count Von Hochberg, has 
resigned owing to the new Kaiser’s Wagnerian predilections), 
has taken the name of Josef Bennet. He is, of course, not 
related to the English critic, and it is possible he will have to 
select some other nom de thédtre. 

The Richard Wagner Verein has moved its official 
headquarters from Bayreuth to Berlin. 





New Music. 

Ad. M. Foerster, of Pittsburgh, has composed for male 
chorus ‘‘ The Bedouin’s Prayer,” a very singable four-part 
composition in E flat major, op. 22, the poem being trans- 
lated from Karl Shaefer. The work is a suave, easy, flowing 
piece of writing, full of melody, and several very adroit and 
effective harmonic changes will make it a great favorite with 
The tenor solo, with accompaniment, in the 
Itis published by H. Kleber & 


chorus masters. 
middle part is quite effective. 
Brother, Pittsburgh. 


Wm. Rohlfing & Co., Milwaukee, send us some of the 
latest of their pubiications, which are, as usual, brilliantly gotten 
up, fine bold type and beautiful covers. The Edition Rohlfing 
is known now as one of the most accurate and reliable editions 
in the market 


Theodore H. Northrup has published in this edition a 
series of Spanish danzas. Mr. Northrup has admirably caught 
the characteristic rhythm and coloring of the Southern dance, 
the most of these referred to being Mexican and Cuban 
dances. The sequidilla is very well written indeed, and musi- 
cally is perhaps the best of the series. Several of these 
dances, singularly enough, seem an echo of Chopin, particu- 
larly the mazurka. The harmonies are a little bald in places, 
but that by no means detracts from the national coloring. 
Some of them are quite difficult, the rhythms in particular in 
Mr. Northrup seems to 
Per- 


the habaneras being quite catchy. 
have made a successful study in this interesting form. 
haps some of the prettiest specimens of lithography and typog- 
raphy in the edition are to be found expended on the composi- 
of Ferd. Bold, which belong to the category of the 
pleasing in piano music. ‘* The Ladies’ Choice” 
easy waltzes, unpretentious but pretty. The same may be 
said of a march entitled ** Ahead of All,” 


tions 
is a series of 


A song, “Aloft,” is a simply constructed piece of 
musical platitude and need not detain us. More ambitious 
vocally, however, 
Roses Are No More,” which is in the well-known sentimental 
Teutonic style. A polka mazurka in A minor is a bright, 
lively little composition, and ‘*‘ Ocean Waves ” waltzes is more 


is a very pretty ballad, ‘‘The Fragrant 


noteworthy for its really beautiful cover than for the striking 
originality of its contents 

Anton Strelezki, the indefatigable, has, of course, 
something new to show us. A ballad, ‘‘ For Thee Alone,”’ is 
written in the melodious and facile style which he is master of, 
‘*Only to See Thee Smile,’ a valse chantante, is with- 
out exaggeration No, 1,000,066 of songs which begin with the 
word ‘‘only.” ** Only to See Thee Smile” is in three- fourth time, 
with words to the effect ‘‘ In the ear my appeal gently lisper.” 
‘*Lisper”’ is good. Mr. Strelezki has wisely divided this un- 
canny word into two syllables and spread it over the notes C 
sharp and D natural so as to break the shock gently. It is a 
song of the ordinary type. Another waltz song is by Ludolf 
Waldmann, who also furnishes the text, ‘‘ Hark ! 'tis Music,” 
which title is somewhat needed to assure the listener that it is 
really so. It is an ambitious effort covering nine pages and, 
according to the directions, is to be sung ina playful tone, by 
no means a very easy task. 

Carl A. 
Violante,” which is full of the capricious spirit of the form, 
although reminding one at once of a certain mazurka of the 
great Polish master. It is, however, quite effective. 


and 


Preyer contributes a very nice mazurka, 


* The Canary’sand Nightingale’s Warble ’’—a lyric tone 
picture is what the composer, Edward Holst, calls it—is one 
of those compositions that meander all over the keyboard 
in meaningless runs and trills ; written for the young girl of 
the year 1840, but now quite antiquated. 
piano have been tabooed and are now relegated to the tuneful 
but soulless music box. 


Bird songs on the 


In looking at the ‘ Dance of the Demon,” galop de 


concert, by the same composer, one naturally breathes in 


reverent accents, ‘‘ Spirit of Eugene Ketterer forgive him ;” 
but it is an amiable demon, however, who flutters down the 
celluloid in a little four note figure in E flat and finally goes 
stark raving mad in octaves. Trash ' 


“On to the Battle,” marche triomphale, smells of kero- 
sene and October nights, and Teutonic brass bands and the 
yells of the opposing parades. Mr. Holst should apply either 
at Republican or Democratic headquarters, as campaign music 
is now all the rage. 

Another march, this time a “ Grand March of the Phan- 
toms,” and * Elaine,” ‘‘ Grande Valse de Concert,” exhaust the 
patience of the reviewer and he has naught to say except 
** Words, words, words.” 

As a reliet in the same edition comes a charming 
little song by Carl Bohm, who has the gift of writing unaffect- 
edly but always interestingly. It is called ‘* Entreaty " ang 
should become a favorite. 

Erom Sapje publishes a Polish dance in A minor, but 
the market is a little drugged at present and the notes of the 
composition group themselves in the old familiar way and then 
turn their heads away and blush. Scharwenka & Co. have the 
monopoly of the trade at present. Let imitators beware. 


Felix Waliheim contributes a waltz song (still they 
come), *‘ Litthe Hannah's First Love,” which deserves no par- 
ticular mention, Another song, ‘‘ Only This,” by Louis C. 





oe 


Ilaley, is a pretty ballad of the ‘‘ only” type, not hard tu sing 


or play, but oh! so hard to listen to, 

Ernest Catenhusen, a good, sound musician and a com- 
poser of ability, sends two pieces in old form--a minuetto and 
a rondoletto—which are both pretty, graceful and well adapted 
for teaching purposes, as they are clear in form and contain 
He also has composed two songs, ‘' A 
‘*Gentle Wind, Pray 


correct harmonies. 
Cradle Song " and a song for a soprano, 
Arise,”’ the former of which is very well worth singing for its 
soothing melody and excellent accompaniment, and the sec- 
ond, more ambitious 4nd difficult, is full of good points and 
certainly very well made. Mr. Catenhusen never does sloven- 
ly or inartistic work. 

A “ Danse Grazioso,” by Louis Meyer, is a polka of the 
average sortand well suited for amateurs. He has also com 
posed and published in this editicn a set of six pieces, called a 
** Rustic Festival,” consisting of little pieces on the Schumann 
names and very 


‘* Kinderscenen” order, with 


taking and attractive for beginners. 


appropriate 
Mr. Meyeris a most pro- 
lifie composer, his pen never seeming idle. 

“Thou Art my Soul” is a song, the text by Riickert 
and the music by Sir William C. F. Robinson, which looks 
like, sounds like and is actually like ten thousand other songs 
of the same calibre, despite its titled composer, 

Miss Josephine R-nd sends us her “ Practical Method 
of Singing,” which she claims is based upon natural and artis 
tic principles. It includes a thorough course of training In the 
art of breathing and voice building, together wiih a carefully 
prepared set of vocal exercises, the whole forming a plain, 
comprehensive and progressive course for the cultivation of 
the A perusal of the work will repay the student of 
singing, as it is simple, thorough and clearly elucidates many 


voice. 


difficult points 

The “ American Elite Edition,” published by J.O. Von 
Prochazka, has always been commended by THE Musica! 
Courier for its many excellences. We have now before us 
some specimens of the edition, all containing good, solid 
music and being uniform in their excellent get up. Selec- 
Tchaikowsky, Manzotti, Hyllested, 
Brandeis clever and 


tions from Sternberg, 
Hopekirk, Liszt, Prochazka, 
taking polonaise), and Carli Venth, a resident composer, whose 
compositions in the Norwegian style are excellent, both from 
A praeludium shows 


(a very 


a musicianly and a novel point of view. 
the compuser as a close student of Bach, and his ‘‘ Seven Con 
cert Studies " are very original and interesting pieces of writing. 
Mr. Venth shéuld be oftener heard. the études of 
Chopin are beautifully printed and edited, as is also an 


arrangement by Joseph Rubinstein of selections from 


Some ol 


** Sieg- 


fried.” 


FOREICN NOTES. 
ene eenas 
....Léo Delibes has finished his new opera, “ Kassia.” 
....Angelo Neumann is trying to get a lease of Kroll's 
Theatre, Berlin, 


....Saint-Saéns has not yet decided whether to call 
” or ‘* Benvenuto Cellini.” 


his opera ‘* Ascanio 

....An opera by Miss Julia Wolfe, entitled “ Carina,” 
will be produced in London under the direction of Van Biene. 

....The Conservatory of Vienna contains 825 pupils 
and fifty-eight teachers, and that of Innspruck 400 pupils and 
sixteen teachers. 

...The well-known composer, Eric Meyer-Helmund, 
has written an operetta to be produced in the coming winter 
at Dresden. The title is ‘* Margitta” and the scene laid in 
Spain. 

....It is reported that a young member of the Berlin 
aristocracy, named Voa Dulong, who has only dabbied ama- 
teurishly in music, has displayed at a concert at Baden Baden 
a magnificent cenor voice. His social rank prevents him from 
going on the lyric or concert stage. 

....Arturo Buzzi-Peccia is at present busy with an 
opera in four acts. After studying at the conservatories of 
Milan and Paris the young composer produced a Symphonic 
Prelude, two tantasias on Verdi's ‘‘ Otello,” ‘* Rendezvous,” 
a piano piece for four hands, and a symphonic poem, ‘‘ King 
Harfagar,’”’ which was performed at the concerts at La Scala 
with success. 

....The “ Revue Wagnerienne,” of Paris, contains in 
its July number an interesting series of chronological notes on 
the ‘‘ Ring of the Nibelung,” a list of the performers, singers, 
rehearsals and performances this summer at Bayreuth, and 
several articles on ‘‘ Wagnerism in 1888."" This July number 
is the last that will be issued, and thus after three years of life 
the French prophet of Wagnerism will be silent. The volumes, 
however, of this review contain a valuable collection of Wag- 
nerian documents. 

.... The Museum Oesterlein, at Vienna, consists of 
two halls filled with pictures, busts, curious documents and 
autographs of Wagner, while in Oesterlein’s private library he 
has amassed a collection of all the papers of the 
world, all works in which occurs any allusion to Wagner and 


musical 


his work, all books of philosophy or esthetics that Wagner 
could have consulted, all the lives of his friends or enemies, 
all the histories of the revolution of 1809 and al! descriptions 
of or notes about the theatres where any of his wo:ks were 


produced. 
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I. Do not pay your advertising in trade papers in ad- 
vance 

HE. Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 
tising bills be paid in advance have no money to con- 
duct their business. 

KEK. Their papers consequently have no income, no 
influence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 

EW. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bilis in 


udvance, their papers would cease and, papers of 
that class have no value to advertisers. 





r is now reported that F.G. Smith, of Bradbury fame, 
is contemplating a move by means of which he will 


ecome 


interested in the Loring & Blake Organ Com- 


| “under more 


trade in warerooms and on the road who can buy and 
sell Cross and King, and neither of them would be aware 
of the transaction, 


E had the pleasure of meeting Mr. George Orme, 

of J. L. Orme & Son, Ottawa, Canada, in Boston 

last week. He speaks in the highest terms of the new 
Emerson pianos, which his firm represents. The firm of 
J.L.Orme & Son is in existence about twenty-five years, 
but for the past six years Mr. Orme, Sr., has been 
residing in England and pays annual visits to the Ottawa 
establishment. Mr. George Orme has had charge of the 


business for years past. 

T a concert given in the large town hall of Brattle- 
A boro last Friday evening (see musical department) 
an Estey upright piano was used both for accompanying 
and for solo playing, and the instrument fulfilled its 
part of the services to the complete satisfaction of all 
musical people present, and there were many. We 
attended the concert, and the tone quality and volume 
of the instrument impressed us as unusual, especially 
for an upright in so large a hall. The Estey Piano 
Company are evidently on the right track, and are 
making an instrument that is sure to become popular. 








THE HARDMAN CRAND. 





E believe that we are echoing the opinion of the 
musical profession when we say that it is not 
advisable for any pianist who has his future to take care 
of to play in public on the Hardman grand at Brighton 
Beach. We heard the instrument again last Sunday, 
and of all grand pianos ever played in public this one 
was about the worst. It sounded like a piano without 
a sounding board, as there were no resonance, no volume 
and no tonal effect. In view of this condition of things 
we will reproduce what the New York “ Tribune” said 
when Mr. Burmeister, of Baltimore, played upon this 


successor, Hardman, Dowling & Peck, have always appre- 
ciated the value of advertising, their advertisments regularly 
appearing prominently in representative music trade jounals, 
and Mr. Peck, who has charge of that department in our busi- 
ness, does but carry out the well established policy of the firm, 
Our business is of no mushroom growth, but has steadily in- 
creased with the growth in popularity of the instrument we 
manufacture, in improving which I have spent all my life, and 
the present popularity ot the Hardman Piano is but a just com- 
pensation for my labor, 

You will excuse, I am sure, the prolixity and seeming ego- 
tism of this communication, and believe me that, while I fully 
appreciate the labor of musical journals in informing and eleva- 
ting the musical taste of our people and recognize our great 
obligation to them, I believe, also, the obligation to be recip- 
rocal, and that their efforts to establish themselves would have 
proved abortive unless the previous labors of educated musi- 
cians and the musical knowledge, musical skill, experiénce 
and liberality of our musical instrument manufacturers had so 
far developed the musical taste of our people as to make the 
task of establishing musical and music trade journals possible 





of accomplishment. 

Holding such views, you cannot be surprised that I wish to 
see the credit due for the present very prosperous condition of 
the piano trade in this country equally apportioned, and not 
exclusively attributed to successful advertising. 

Very respectfully yours, JoHN HARDMAN. 

This is a literary gem. In the most subtle manner it 
tells Mr. Peck in cold type what Mr. Hardman could 
probably never have made Mr. Peck understand in ver- 
bal intercourse. ‘Stop your system of advertising” it 
cries ; “1 have spent all my life in improving the Hard- 
man piano,” Mr. Hardman says, “and I shall not keep 
quiet when you, by means of advertising, attempt to 
gain the glory attached to what I have made.” 

Between the lines of this letter can be read the strug- 
gle Mr. Hardman has been engaged in to counteract 
Mr. Peck’s advertising methods. Included in these 
methods is the statement that 3,500 Hardman pianos 
would be made and sold (before they are made) in 1888. 
Mr. Hardman’s letter discloses the fact that he never 
could have been in sympathy with that most unreliable 





instrument. Our readers should observe carefully what 


the “ Tribune” states: 


A musical delight of a high order was afforded by the one new compo- | 
sition on the program of the same concert. This was a piano concerto, | 
composed and played by Mr. R. Burmeister, of Baltimore. Mr. Burmeis- 
He is also a pianist of 
His concerto was an agreeable surprise, and we would be 


ter is a musician of refined tastes and lofty ideals. 


rare powers. 
glad to hear it again, under more favorable circumstances, in one of our 
concert rooms next season, 

It is a thoroughly noble and consistently beautiful work in thought and 
manner, meeting in a considerable degree the highest definition of a con- 
certo. It shows off the instrument and the player to advantage, and yet 
keeps ever present the idea that the music is beautiful for its own sake, 
It was splendidly played and well accompanied. 


While referring to the delightful concerto which Mr. | 
Burmeister composed, and which “shows off the instru- 
ment and the player,” the “Tribune” states that it 
would be a good thing to hear the concerto again 
So would we. 
We heard it once under very favorable circumstances 


favorable circumstances.” 


when it was played on a Knabe grand. That was at the 





pany, of Worcester. In his retail stores Mr. Smith is 
ing the Loring & Blake organs. 
ae 
| firm of Newby & Evans are making a large num- 
ber of pianos and preparing for the heaviest fall | 
trade they have ever had, of which indications are most 
promising ihe Newby & Evans piano is now well | 


established, and can be 


sold on the reputation of the | 
itself 


firm and of 


M* P 
MANY 


t it 


the product 


H. POWERS, of 


Boston, 


the Emerson Piano Com- | 
is in Washington and will spend | 
at Woodstock, Md., where his old- 
is been studying for some years at George- 


He 


Gibbons. 


i¢ week 
n, who hz 
I be 


Mr. 


the leading and most influential mem- 


, W enter the priesthood. will 


Sunday next by Cardinal 


1 the Catholic Church in Massachusetts. 
- 

R. R. W. CROSS is as great a success as a whole- 
M sale salesman as his various enterprises in Chicago 
! out to be. People who attach themselves to fail- 
ittach the odium of failure to their own names, 
st therefore not complain when success seems so 

{ that it is, in fact, undiscernible. Both R. \W 
( ss and Frank H. King represent to-day the embodi- 





t of the overgrown failure in the line of piano sales- 








[There are young men and old ones in the piano 





Peabody Institute, in Baltimore, and we devoted about 
one column to a dissertation upon the merits of the 


work. We agree with the “ Tribune,” and we also would 
like to hear it once more “under more favorable cir- 


cumstances '—that is, upon a more acceptable piano 
than the Hardman grand. 

This leads us to call attention to a most remarkable 
letter sent to us about a year ago by Mr. John Hard- 


man, a letter which is worth reproduction. Here it is: 





Mr. Hardman’s Letter. 
Factory oF HARDMAN, Peck & Co, j 
Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth sts., Eleventh and Twelfth aves., 
New York, August 1s, 1887. 
Editors Musical Courier 

My attention has been called to an article in THE Musicat | 
CourRIER of the roth inst., relating to the business done in | 

Canada by the Toronto agent of the Hardman Piano, in 
which the following sentence occurs: ‘‘ W/r, Peck has under- | 


appreciated the value of advertising his pianos.” 


tood and fully aj 


While not wishing to criticise an article which shows ap- 
preciation of the Hardman piano, I would remind you of 


on the part of representative journals 


trade interests, 


the care requisite 
treating of important 
gest that the language 
ambiguous and calculated to create an impression that the 
instrument spoken of is not the well-known ‘‘ Hardman Piano,” 
but a new aspirant to popular favor in which our Mr. Peck has 
The firm of Hardman & Co. and its 


and would sug- 


In 


above referred to is somewhat 


an exclusive interest. 


| working machinery. 


statement, which must stare Mr. Peck in the face like a 
ghastly nightmare. Mr. Hardman’s letter shows that 
he does not believe in that kind of advertising. Neither 
do we. Once more we say that if Hardman, Peck & 
Co. will sell 1,800 pianos this year (no consignments in- 
cluded) they wil! be doing well. 

The “ Tribune’ criticism may reduce this number by 
a few hundred, and even then the firm will be doing 
well. As to the false list 3,500, THE MUSICAL 
COURIER does not propose to permit its use in the fu- 
ture without contradiction. 
ness as 3,500 pianos sold and settled for in 1888 by Hard- 
man, Peck & Co. The statement was a bold and desper- 
ate falsehood when it was made, and all the puffery that 
Hardman, Peck & Co. can buy at Io cents a line, either 
in English or German, cannot retute it. 

Down with humbug and tomfoolery in the piano and 
organ trade, atrad:in which millions have been made 


by truth and fairness ! 


of 


There will be no such busi- 





THE COLBY PIANO COMPANY. 


A ment will soon be ready to deliver pianos to the 
trade. Mr.C.C. Colby has been instrumental in organ- 
izing a stock company for the manufacture of pianos in 
Erie, Pa., and the company will be known as “ The 
Colby Piano Company.” The capital stock is $135,000, 
which, we understand, has all been paid in. The com- 
pany has purchased the large factory at Erie, Pa., for- 
merly known as the Felgemaker Organ Factory. It isa 
brick building, 35x150 feet, four stories and an addi- 





NEW and extensive piano manufacturing establish 


| tional wing 30x125 feet, two stories high. 


It is equipped with a 75 horse power steel boiler and a 
60 horse power engine and has the best approved wood 
The fuel used to generate steam 
and heat is natural gas from a well on the premises. 
The company is organized under the laws of the State 


| of New York, and the principal business office will be in 


this city. C. C. Colby, Jacob Christie, James H. Shaw 
and John T. Redfield are the incorporators. Mr. Christie 
will remove to Erie, and the scales and patterns of the 
Colby & Duncan piano will be used in the new piano. 
This means business. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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The Superiority of the "“SOHMER” Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 


edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Starustuictisaie 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
anor MEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George mi Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 FIFTH AVENUE. 
ti: 


PIANOS. #20) wins 
Oo =~ i 


















































WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 781 FIRST AVE. 


Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. 


FA CTORIES AT DERB Y, CONN. eB its ar cectiien te hue 40. tin 
IW] TONE, the MATERIAL used 
J \ in its construction, and the CARE 








New York Warerooms, 103 East Fourteenth Street. 
Western Warerooms and Offices, No. 148 State Street. Chicago, Ill. 











EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHERLING CO. 


| 








vane AGENTS | DECKER & SON, | |ond iE UBLIC 


because a are matchless 


ae a See Grand, Square and Upright Pianofortes, in brilliancy, sweetness and 


for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 
charged to cover heavy ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast _any other make of 
vertising expenses. “Tr DAD PELIM Ars.” Pianos. 


RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 


ISR 1 4G FISCHER PIANOS 


[240., : 
GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. ke: 















































73,000 


NOW IN USE. 





os OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: cm. 


TONE nO iLITY ¢ 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street. New York. 
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200000 organs. 

200000 Estcy organs. 

200000 Estey organs have been manufactured. 

Do our readers appreciate what this signifies? The 
Estey Organ Company have just completed their organ 
No. 2000060, and this signifies that the company have 
manufactured 200000 reed organs that are now dis- 
tributed in all sections of the globe. 

This record is unprecedented in the annals of organ 
manufacturing. When we take into consideration the 
exceedingly humble beginning of Mr. Jacob Estey and 
now look upon that magnificent industrial establish- 
ment at Brattleboro, when we compare the early melo- 
deons and the small reed organs made by him with the 
present developed musical product made by the Esteys 
and reflect that the number of individual 
made has reached 200000, we must admit that there 
is a comforting reward for the man and his associates 
who established, conducted and developed this indus- 
try, and it whose in- 
fluence will be felt for years to come. 


instruments 


with many collateral industries 

Our national industrial grandeur is due to just such 
men as Jacob Estey. Men in whom the American spirit 
is individualized. Theyrepresert the type and the char- 
acter of our life as a nation. Ruggedly honest, endowed 
with a fixed principle from which no deviation is possi- 
ble and with a determined object in view, these men 
stand out in bold relief as the exemplars of the youth of 
this country. We hope that we shall meet Mr. Estey at 


his factory when organ No. 300000 shall be completed. 





IT PAY TO STENCIL? 


> 


PSIDE of the ethical question or the ethical de- 


{ 
¢ that let whether 


there is any commercial or financial gain to be derived 


ductions can be made, us see 


from the sale of stencil pianos. The temporary gain has 
no effect of value in any commercial enterprise unless it 
can be continued or made permanent, and frequently 
when a temporary gain is made by means of a question- 
method 


able such, for instance, as the profit on the 


sale of a stencil fraud piano—it ultimately will turn up 


as a commercial disadvantage instead of a gain. Let us 


cite two instances now before us affecting a house that 
the honorable institutions in 


s known as one of most 


the 


stencil 


whole line of piano firms in this land. Does the 


piano pay? Read and reflect. The first inquiry 


—and such inquiries are pouring in at a great rate in 
this office—is from Dalton, Ga.: 
rier 


titers Musical ( 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








we have printed and answered arise in their case. 


tured the piano ? 





State says : 
SEC, 364 ET SEQ. OF PENAL CODE OF NEW YORK, BEING CHAPTER 
676, LAWs 1881. 

‘** Sec, 364. A person who, in acase where provision for the 
punishment of the offense is not otherwise specially made by 
statute, with intent to defraud : 

‘‘1. Falsely makes or counterfeits a trade mark ; or 

ra A fixes to any article of merchandise a false or counter- 
feit trade mark, knowing the same to be false or counterfeit, 
or the genuine trade mark of another, without the latter’s con- 
sent ; or 


2 


** 3, Sells, or keeps or offers for sale, goods to which are affixed 
a false or counterfeit trade mark, or an imitation of a trade 
mark, or the genuine trade mark of another, without the latter’s 
consent ; or 

‘4. Has in his possession a counterfeit trade mark, know- 
ing it to be counterfeit, or a die, plate, brand or other thing, for 
the purpose of /a/se/y making or counterfeiting, or causing to 











be counterfeited, a trade mark, 

‘Is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

‘*Src. 365. The term ‘articles of merchandise,’ as used in 
title, signifies any goods, wares, works of att, commodity, 
compound, mixture or other preparation or thing which may 
be lawfully kept or offered for sale. 

**SEc 


includes any letter, word, device, emblem, figure, seal, stamp, 


366 The word ‘trade mark,’ as used in this article, 
diagram, brand, wrapper, ticket, label or other mark, lawfully 
adopted by any person, being a mechanic, manufacturer, mer- 
chant, druggist or tradesman, and usually affixed by him to an 
article of merchandise, to denote that the same is or has been 
imported, manufactured, produced, sold, compounded, bot- 
tled, packed or otherwise prepared for sale by him; and also a 
signature or mark, used or commonly placed by a painter, 
sculptor or other artist upon a painting, drawing, engraving, 
statue or other work of art to indicate that the same was de- 
signed or executed by him. 

‘* Sec. 367. A trade mark is deemed to be affixed to an article 
of merchandise, within the meaning of this title, when it is 
placed in any manner in or upon either 

‘* 1, The article itself; or, 

‘oa 


A box, bale, barrel, bottle, case, cask or other package 


or vessel, or a cover, wrapper, stopper, brand, label or any 
other thing, in, by, or with which the goods are packed, in- 
closed, or otherwise prepared for sale. 

Various interpretations could be given to these sec- 
tions of the penal code, and no doubt similar laws are 
on the statute books of other States, and because inter- 
pretations of the same would differ it is dangerous to 


run the risk which is involved in a judge’s interpreta- 





I have recently bought a Baldwin (D 


H 


and that Baldwin has no manufacturing estab- 


Baldwin) piano. I understand 


that it is a “ stencil’ pian 


ishment, I am anxious to know the truth and have been told that you 
un give me the information I wish. If you will kindly do sol shall be 
bliged I should lke to know anything for or against the Baldwin 
ian Respectfully, Miss AGNe#s Morris, 


Baldwins have no piano manufacturing establishment, 


and we are sure that the firm have never authorized any 


of their agents or salesmen to make a statement by 
which an inquirer could be induced to believe that there 
+. ’ | 
is such a thing as a Baldwin piano factory rhe Bald- | 
win piano is a stencil piano 
Che next inquiry comes from the South also : | 
. : | 
Ricumonp, Va., August 18, 1888 | 
du Musical Courier 
Will you kindly ascertain and inform a regular subscriber to your paper | 
whether there is such a piano manufacturer as D.H. Baldwin & Co., Cin | 
nati, OF They claim to be, and I would thank you for full information | 
Yours, &c., Gordonsville 
Ihe writer has also forwarded his real name as an evi- | 
. 
dence of good faith Ihe answer to the first inquiry 
answers the above also. Now, we ask again, does it pay | 
to sella stencil piano? With all the safeguards that D. 


Hi 
to prevent any misrepresentation they yet would beask- | 


Baldwin & Co, throw about their agents and salesmen 


rtoo much of human nature to expect a salesman 


who has succeeded in inducing a customer to purchase a 


Baldwin piano to say to the customer : “ Before we settle 
I must tell you that the Baldwin piano I sold you is not 
» by D. H. Baldwin & Co.” The salesman is not ex- 
pected to do this, and yet this is the only method by 
which he can assure himself of the absolute permanency 
for should he remain silent he would leave 
the customer in doubt. Should he say: “ This piano is 
made for us,” the customer would ask “ by whom” and 
he would note it—that is, the great majority of custom- 
ers with sense and dollars would, and if this fact in itself 
could not jeopardize the sale the next piano man who 
should happen to stroll along would finish the thing. D. 
H. Baldwin & Co. area firm who will not claim to have 
manufactured the stencil piano and yet such inquiries in 
reference to the Baldwin piano as the above and others 


mad 


of the sale, 





at him with mach interest. 
she stared at him so. 


the “White Elephant,” 
amazement. 





tion of these sections of the penal code. 
piano firm is sued for “affixing to any article of mer- 
chandise a false trade mark ” (see language of the code), 
and the judge before whom the trial takes place decides | 
trade 
Does it pay to 


Suppose a 


that an assumed stencil on a piano is a “ false” 
Does it pay to run such a risk ? 
stencil We are not again 
discussing the moral aspect of the stencil question, but | 


mark ? 


under such circumstances ? 


simply looking at it from a business point of view this | 
time. A dealer buys stencil pianos and gets them un- | 


der one certain stencil. His competi'or goes to the } 
same factory and buys stencil pianos under a different 
stencil. The first dealer finds a customer; he asks $300 
hours later 
The latter 

“Do you 


“No,” says 


for hisstencil piano. The customer a few 
drops into the store of the competitor 
shows him his stencil piano and asks $200. 
know why I ask you $200 for this piano ?” 
the “Well, I'll tell you. I know that my 
competitor across the way asks $300 for his 


customer. 
piano. 


Mine comes from the same factory. Here is the bill. 
| I'll sell you mine for $175. I am entitled to some | 
profit.” Does it pay to stencil? No; No; NO! The 


| stencil business is doomed and THE MUSICAL COURIER 


killed it, and killed notwithstanding the howls of every 
editor of every music trade sheet in the Union. All 
their combined opposition amounted to #z/. The sten- 
cil piano is doomed. 





A verdant maid-of-all-work at “‘our boarding-house,” 


observing a fellow-boarder—a musician—playing his cornet, gazed 


He finally asxed her pleasantly why 
‘‘Axing yer pardon, sir,” she answered, 
“the missus tould me ye played the cornet by air, an’ sure ye 


don't, but wid yer mouth, loike any other dacint Christian.”’ 


in front of the new orchestrion at 
his face expressive of rapture and 


A countryman stood 


‘* By gosh,” he said, turning to a gentleman, ‘* the feller wats 
playing on that knows suthin’ "bout masic.”’ 





How 
must the stencil business affect the firms who are not as 
strict as the Baldwin house? How about their sales of 
stencil pianos ? How about the sale of stencil pianos that 
are sold under the pretense that the stenciler manufac- 


Read, for instance, what the Penal Code of New York 


WOODWARD & BROWN 


AND 


The New England Organ Company. 





HE negotiations that have been pending for several 
months between Mr. Raymond, the receiver of 
Woodward & Brown, Boston, and Mr. Geo. T. McLaugh- 
lin, proprietor of the New England Organ Company, for 
the purchase of the first named property, have finally 
reached a conclusion, and we are enabled to state that 
the title, goodwill, scales, patterns and appurtenances of 
the former concern have passed into the possession of 
the New England Organ Company. 

This, as will soon be seen, is one of the most impor- 
tant transactions that have of late taken place in the 
music trade, and one of the results will be the enroll- 
mentof Mr. McLaughlin among the piano manufacturers 
of this country. The plant of Woodward & Brown, 
which has now passed into the possession of the New Eng- 
land Organ Company, was established fifty-three years 
ago, and in course of time the name became one of the 
most valuable in the piano trade of New England. It is 
to-day a name of great commercial import, and with the 
careful treatment it will receive at the hands of Mr. 
McLaughlin the Woodward & Brown piano will acquire 





a more prominent position than it has ever before teld. 

We have been aware of the negotiations from their 
very start, and to a certain extent, as far as compatible 
with our journalistic position, have been of some mo- 
ment in bringing them to their successful conclusion ; 


| and from what we are cognizant of we are able to state 


that the Woodward & Brown piano, as it will be manufac- 
tured under the new management, will be of the same 
high grade that enabled the old firm to establish and 
maintain its reputation. We congratulate Mr. McLaugh- 
lin on his entry into the clan of piano manufacturers. 


Trade Notes. 
—Twenty pages this week. 
fail to remember it. 


Original, too, and please do not 


—Mr. A. P. Davis has been admitted into the partnership of 
Davis Brothers, Savannah, Ga. 

—Harry Sanders, of Sanders & Stayman, Baltimore, was in 
Boston and Brattleboro last week, and called at this office yes- 
terday. Mr. Walker, manager of the Estey branch house, 
Atlanta, Ga., is also on a visit North. 

—There is a long article on the Wegman & Henning uprights 
in the Auburn ‘*‘ Morning Dispatch” of August 18. 
Wegman & Henning are doing an excellent trade and are sell- 


Messrs. 


| ing their pianos as rapidly as they can make them. 





—Denton & Cottier, of Buffalo, will occupy their new and 
extensive building, erected on the old site, about September 15. 
In addition to the space in this building the firm will also 
occupy several floors of the adjoining building. Mr. Denton 


is in town. 


—We notice the following in the Atlanta * Constitution : 
The Atlanta Piano Company have put the'r engine and boiler in position 
at the factory, and the wood working machinery has been ordered from Bos 
ton, and in a few days the machinery will be in position. Mr. Cooper, the 
patentee of the piano, is moving the work right along and intends to make 
a success of the business. 
—Mr. Crane, with Chickering & Sons, is very ill. 
ANTED—In a Georgia city, September or October 1, a 
strictly reliable, competent and sober tuner and re- 
pairer of pianos and organs. Good salary to an experienced 
man. Address, with references and salary required, ‘‘ D. B.,” 
care MusICcAL CourleR, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
ANTED—An experienced piano tuner and repairer. 
Permanent employment to a competent and sober 
man. Write, giving references and salary expected, to Thos. 
Goggan & Brother, Galveston, Tex. 

OR SALE—A retail piano business in New York city. 
F There is a stock of new and second-hand pianos for sale 
worth about $3,000. There are also 24 rented pianos for sale. 
These instruments bring $5 rent each per month and can 
be bought for $3,000. The name of. the firm is well known 
and can be used for some time by the purchaser. Address for 
terms, &c., ‘‘ Retail,” care of THE Musica Courter, 25 East 
Fourteenth.st. This a big chance for a man who means 
business. 


A gratuitous insult: Countryman (in front of Metro- 
politan Opera House)—“* What's goin’ on in here to-night, mis- 
ter?”  Mister—‘' Gétterdinmerunz.” Countryman (indig - 
nantly)—‘‘Is that the way ye answer a feller when he asks a 
civil question ?”—New York ** Sun” 

Signor Crankalini, the eminent musician, left town for 
Peekskill last night. He will begin a tour of the Hudson, 
starting from Peekskill and taking about two weeks to work 
back to New York. The signor has had several new airs put 
in his organ, including, ‘‘ Johnny, Get Your Gun,” snatches 
of ‘‘Parsifal” and other light music. Mme. Crankalini 
will not accompany him. Signor Jocko del Monki will have 
charge of the exchequer. We wish the signor every success. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








~ Professional Cards. 


METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 
The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 
ExcerrionaL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Pianoforte, Organ, 
Violin, Harmony and the Languages. 
Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conser- 
vatory. Prominent among them are: 
Duptery Buck, Paoto Giorza, 
Abert R. Parsons, Ciirorp A, Scumipt, 
Harry Rowe SuHeivey, Cuas Roserts, Jr., 
Samuet P. Warren, L. A. Russece. 
Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 
@™ Send for so page circular. 
B. HAWLEY, 
Musical Director. 








H. W. GREENF, Cc. 
General Manager. 


Mrs. HELEN MAIGILLE, 

Concert Soprano. Lessors in Vocal Culture and 
the Art of Singing Address, 427 sth Avenue, New | 
Yor« ; or 197 6th Avenue, Brooklya. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
ing in Private. 
_ Address 210 East Tenth Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oraterio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., New York. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert ana Oratono. 
Address Geo. W. Corsy, 23 East rgth Street; 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
ViI0LONCELLO VirTUOSO, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address 217 West 46th Street. 





Accompany- 











CARL ALVES, | 
Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near g1st St, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal a 
No. 8 Irving Place. 


Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
»74 East 8and Street, New York. 
MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 
ALBERT MORRIS KAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
__ Steinway Hall, New York. 
MICHAEL BANNER, 


Open for Engagements. 
225 East 81st Street, New York 


ERRANI, 


Vocar Teacuar, 
a1g East roth Street, New York 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. Apply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M., at 130 East soth street New 


ALBERT KUENZL EN, 


Violin Instruction and Ensemble Playing. 
dence, 738 L exington Ave., New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Pianoforte, Violin and Harmony Instruction. 


Lessons in Ensemble Playing. Address 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 


Concert Pianist, 
191 Dearborn Avenue Chicago, Ill 











Violinist. 


ACHILLE 





Resi- 








OHASE PATENT SOUYDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 

FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 60,71 FRONT 8ST. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Eee gee wpteetios under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FI ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES. PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 
Board a Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per bye do Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, ad 

ET TOURJEE. leecher ‘Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 





| <9» CHARTERED IN 1865.%4—e 


NEW YoRE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


at, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


or 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages. Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 


LC. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 


NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 





> THE -- 


KELLER PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO C0., 


BRIDGEPORT. CONN, 


New York Warerooms: 17 E. 14th St. 


ap OARDMAN 
72 & GRAY: 


PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 





| Factory, 543, 545 & 547 Broadway 


| 


| 
| 


AL WANY,. N. Y- 








Wind Instruments, 
Guitars, 
Violins, 


Zithers. / 


/ necordeons, 


4 @ 
¥ ay Strings. 


Prices Very Low. 


EXPORT. 














NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 


in the market. 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 





and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 


Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine chese organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FOREIGN + MUSIC, 


Inclading Edition “ Peters,” ‘‘ Andre,” and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers of Edition ‘‘ Rohlfing.”’ 


@—™ The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 








ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF— 


Tas WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS). 
His Emoveror Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. 
PHILADELPHIA, 2076. 
anSTRRDAM. 
ER, rit 
LONDON, 1884. - 
NEW ORLEANS, 1884-1885 


(Not competing.) 
LONDON, 1388s. 


o» | GREATEST SUCCESS 


ART EW YORK, 1870. Wherever Exhibited. 
VIENNA, 1873. ke 


NEW YORK SALESROOM: GEORGE GEMUNDER, Jr.’s, VIOLIN STUDIO, No. 27 UNION SQUARE. 


ASTORIA, N.Y. 


LONDON, 
NEW YOR K, 1853. 


PARIS, 18 
‘STON, 
1859. 


Artistic Repairing and Reconstruction. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Notz.—Not connected with any other establishment 
of a similar name. 




















PA. 


HMA ZUBITON, 


For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


PIANO © ORGAN WORKS, |: 





Fair Dealing, 
Full Count, 


Promptitude, 
an. 


of SW OOD PR» 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


| Proprietor, 
| 


— 


AWARDS FOR ‘PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. 

ApeLaipe Exuisition, 1881 — Two Special 
First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 
Gold and two Silver Medals. 

Cincinnati Inpustrtat Exposition, 
1882—Highest Award. 

New ZgALAND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1882—One Gold and three Silver Medals, 
Highest Awards. 

Carcutra Exutsttion, 1883—Silver Medal. 





| 

= 

Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 

Sypney INTERNATIONAL ExnisBITION — 1879- 
1880—First and Special Degree of Merit ; 
also Second Degree of Merit. 

Me .sourne INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 

Atianta InTERNATIONAL CoTToN Exposi- 
TION, 188:—Highest Award. 


1881- 





aa 4 


FINE CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. 














IRCULARS, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers, and all kinds of work printed 
at moderate rates for good work. Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing, 
by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from an ordinary proof-sheet, 


pen-sketch cr photograph. Send for Estimate. 


Nos. 126 & 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE AFFAIRS OF J. MOXTER & 
co. 


> 


M Louis, Mo., has been 


of 


xter & Co, 
in 


St 


HE fir 
int 


rlunats the business management Its 


affairs, and in consequence the two largest creditors of 
the firm, Messrs. Steinway & Sons and E, Gabler & Bro- 
ther, have assumed temporary charge of the business in 


the persons of their representatives, Mr. Ambuhl, who 


i yw in St. Louis, and Mr, Zufall 

The fact that these firms are engaged in getting the 
affairs of J. Moxter & Co, into shape is sufficient guaran- 
tee that all the creditors of the firm will be duly pro- 





CACO. 


> 


CHI 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cuicaco Orrice Musica ( RIER, } 
148 STATE- > 
Cuicaco, August 18, 1888. 


USINESS has been fairly good, and from 
B flerent nts there come reassuring reports, which 
makes a fine fall trade almost a certainty. 

Ts The last number of THE MusicaL Courier has received” 
uny complimentary indorsements of its policy of fearlessly 
riticizing and commending whatever in its opinion deserves 
either course, and one very conservative member of the trade 
here made the pertinent remark **that it would be a pity if we 
had not one paper that gives an editorial opinion without fear 

or favor | 
The Standard Music and Manufacturing Company, of this 
ire complaining bitterly of the way they are treated by 
nsurance companies in connection with their late loss, and 

f the course of a member of one of the prominent houses 

here, of whom they had bought goods, and who was chosen as 
the assistant adjusters, who, when values were stated, 

W ay, ** You paid too much,” virtually condemning his | 

»wn prices. This same party said he could replace some rare 

old violins and violas with new ones for very much less money | 
than the value placed upon them. According to this theory it 
w | be entirely useless to insure an old and rare instrument, 
is upon its being destroyed it might be replaced by a new 
rument which would cost less than the premium paid for 

ul ' y j 
\ party calling himself J. C. Anderson played a sharp game 
the Citizens’ Bank of Ligonier, Ind., recently by presenting | 

rged note of a prominent farmer of the neighborhood, 

st that it was for a Style 8 Hardman piano. Through his | 
hrewd representations he induced them to cash it for him. 
Mr. Strauss, one of the proprietors of the bank, was in the city | 
I eek in search of the swindler, but we do not hear that | 
fforts met with any success. | 

Mr. L. Cavalli (representing Mr. Alfred Dolge), who is al- | 
ways a welcome visitor to every manufacturer with whom he 
jealings, has been in the city this week. No doubt he 

arries away with him a goodly bunch of orders. 

Mr. John W. Northrup, the genial, gentlemanly head sales- 
mar the Kimball Company, is fond of a joke, and while 
y ers with friend a few days since offered to 
hin i or 2 cents the first day and double the payments 
seventeen day This offer was accepted and the contract 
wne Mr. Northrup compromised the matter by making 
rms the instrument, but says the piano cost his 

re an the price he sold it for 

1 ames B, Bradford, of Milwaukee, Wis., has been quite 

} weeks 
Gus Brighan g salesman for Messrs. Haines 
ran s this city, bas just returned from a 
five weeks’ successful trip through Illinois, Missouri and 
s 1 reports the best outlook for fall trade he has ever 

et 

Kirtley & Phillips, of Columbia, Mo., who are said 
oa I re ino trade and are also in the stationery 

é ha patented an envelope pad. The invention is 

t h nov in meritorious 
W. W. Fluke, of Lawrence, Kan., has a dog that is 
hte ind wears specs with all the dignity of a deacon, 
) f the dog's tricks is to sit up with a book before him and 
1 duet with Mr, Fluke, who plays the accompaniment on 
ryat 
Messrs. Peck & Meserve have recently started a new piano 
rgan house in Wichita, Kan. They are running the 
I es Brothers’ piano for a leader, and are said to be already 
gay business 
Mr. Ant Kiefe formerly salesman for Mr. A. Weber, 
egi sine f himself, and is said to have one 
the handsomest music stores in Peoria, II] 
lessrs. Bergen & Foster, of Lincoln, Ill., are making a 
j | ) for their coming fair. The ‘‘ boss” carpenter of the town 
is will make the case, the ‘‘ dandy” carriage painter will do the 
Mr. J. R. Mason, the manager of the Sterling Company's 
" house here, is still East. During his absence the re- 


We have 


the house have continued unusually large. 


rv of 
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and also many of their retail customers, and the satisfaction 

| expressed by them all is the best testimony to their merits 
and should induce dealers to examine them with a view of 
handling them. 

Mr. Charles C. Curtiss, of the Weber house here, reports 
an excellent trade for the time of year. Aside from the merits 
of the Weber piano, Weber Hall is a nucleus for a large num- 
ber of prominent musicians, and the building contains the 
studios of some of the best teachers we have in the city. 
Weber Hall is a happy idea, as the success and popularity of 
the house conclusively prove. 

A consignment or carload of organs left the Story & Clark 


organ factory for Australia last week. The organ stands cli- 
matic changes perfectly. 


SOHMER & 





Oh, come, fair Columbia, and turn from th 
Of political combatants imoring lou 
Oh, leave them to bicker and quarrel and jar, 
Like the flats and the sharps that they frequently are 





ar 


And turn to the instrument perfect, complete 


That beats Time himself, and can never be beat 
For the SonMER PIANO, as certain as fate, 
Is ‘‘ the ticket’’ to win, for the year ’88! 


Copyright by Soumer & Co., 1888, From “The Midsummer Puck,” 1888 


In the number of * Puck ” there is a handsome picture, a re- 


duced cut of 


tion of affairs in the political world, and also showing in the most striking 


midsumrn 


wh 





published above, descriptive of the present condi- 


| manner that although the politicians are fighting among themselves, yet 
| the winning ticket for 1888 in the musical world is the Sohmer piano, 


In the front of the picture is Columbia being most courteously received 


by Mr. Hugo Sohmer, who desires to present to her the Sohmer piano. 
By the side of Mr. Sohmer in a group are Joset Kuder on the left, Mr. 
Charles Fahr in the centre and Mr. George Reichmann at the right, re- 

ver the recognition of the instrument's merits on the part of 





the people of the United States. Above this isa 
* Sohmer & Co.” 


pe 


, representing 


banner waving the ds * In the background one sees 


tol 
itol, 


w 


the Cap with masses of struggling liticians surrounding Cleveland, 





Thurman, Harrison and Morton 





Sut in one thing y all agree, that is the high position and standing of 


the celebrated Sohmer pian 
The Sohmer Picnic. 

HE picnic and summernight’s festival of the 
employés of Messrs. Sohmer & Co. took place at the 
Astoria Schiitzen Park last Saturday, and was a great affair 
indeed, revealing the excellent relations existing between the 
firm and their employés and the extraordinary esteem in which 
Mr Mr. Kuder held by each member of 
that ever growing and prosperingconcern. The Schiitzen Park 
was crowded beyond expectation, in spite of the menacing 
Among the visitors we noticed Mr. Robert 
Mr. Goebel, of Vicksburg, Miss.; Mr. Gross, of Wessel, 
Messrs. Chas. Rheinwarth, Geo. Bothner, Jr., 
H. Haas, Geo. Gemiinder, Jr., F. Neppert, F. W. Leonhard, 
F. W. Bleckwenn, Edward Knauer, O. Houghton and Mr, 
Hertel, of Geo. Ehret. Mr. Ernst, of Vicksburg, is the agent 
for the Sohmer piano for the State of Mississippi, and ex- 
pressed himself highly satisfied with the increasing sales of the 
Sohmer piano. ‘'I have had dealings with many piano man- 
ufacturers,” he said, ‘‘but there never has been a more agree- 


Sohmer and are 


weather. Ernst 
and 


Nickel & Gross ; 


able and profitable intercourse on my part with any firm than 
& Co.” The Frohsinn, of Astoria, a 
singing society of which Mr. Sohmer has been a member for 


with Messrs. Sohmer 
many years, gave some selections in good style under their 
able leader, Mr. Zenner, of Brooklyn. 


The Sohmer Factory. 


and has a keen and definite perception of all the points in that 
huge establishment. We do not propose to repeat all that has 
been said of dimensions and capacity; in fact, we do not care 
to worry our readers with such dry reading matter. There is 
not an intelligent man in this country who has any interest 
whatever in music or the construction of musical instruments 
| who is not aware of the fact that so great a house as Sohmer 
& Co. must necessarily have a huge factory establishment. 
Lumber stacked in enormous piles surrounds one side of the 
building, and in the dry rooms and veneer rooms there is such an 
abundance of raw material in various stages of maturity for 
use that the visitor at once realizes the extent of the establish- 
ment, 

Frem the observatory tower down floor after floor demon- 
strates that energy, industry and intelligence in piano building 
make it an art that is well worth pursuing. Messrs. Sohmer & 
Co. have a factory over in Astoria that is wonderfully equipped 
in all details, and is so crowded that there is hardly a square inch 
There are between 1,000 and 2,000 
pianos in the various stages of construction, and the number 


of room left for work, 


of grands in work is evidence that Sohmer grands must be in 
demand. To go through this magnificent manufacturing es- 
tablishment is to take a lesson or lecture on piano building. 
From all we could gather we are impelled to say that the styles 
of cases in the various fancy woods, all of which will be ready 
for the fall trade, will surprise the general public. Orders 
have come in to such an extent that every moment of time 
must be utilized to have a fall stock on hand. In fact, as we 
said at the time, there is no doubt that Messrs. Sohmer & Co. 
must not delay in enlarging their already huge factory. The 
capacity is very great, but the demand for Sohmer pianos is 
constantly increasing, and in consequence we will not be sur- 
prised to see a large wing added to the factory ere long. 








—H. Kleber, Jr., 


—H. Burckas has patented a mechanical musical instru- 








and wife, of Pittsburgh, are at Saratoga 


ment, No. 387,141. 

—Mr. Edward F. Droop, of Washington, attended the Bay- 
reuth Festival performances. 

—W.C. Carpenter is the traveling man of the E, P. Car- 
renter Company, of Brattleboro. 

—Frank Teupe, the Louisville piano dealer, informs us that 
he has removed to new warerooms, Nos. 713 and 775 Gray-st. 
Mr. Ow 
at this office on Saturday. 
field, N. J. 

—J. D. Hobbie & Co., of Lynchburg, Va., have established 
a branch house at Roanoke City, Va. They will represent the 


Bollman, of Bollman Brothers, St. Louis, called 
So did R. J. Butterworth, of Plain- 


same line of goods in the branch house that can be found at 
the home house in Lynchburg. 

—George W. Lyon returned from Europe on Friday on the 
Adriatic. He and Mrs, Lyon left tor Chicago on Sunday 
morning, n saying that the United 
States is good enough for him. 


He joins Mr. Camp i 


—Mr. J. M. Merrill, with the Smith American Organ Com- 
pany’s branch office, left for Liverpool on the City of New 
York on Saturday. The business of the London branch from 
January to July was very satisfactory, and Mr. Merrill esti- 
mates that the showing for the last six months of this year will 
surpass that of the first. 

—The wife of Major Howes, of Hallet & Davis, Boston, 
was killed on Monday by poachers while she was out canoeing 
with her husband and children. The tragedy occurred in the 
Tobique River, New Brunswick, and the death of Mrs, Howes 
has prostrated the family completely. We extend our sympa- 
thies to Major Howes in this time of his bereavement. 

—Some weeks ago we noticed in these columns a change in 
the firm of C. E. Wendell & Co., Albany. We are able to 
state now that Mr. Wendell has followed the advice of the late 
H. G. and gone West. The new firm consists of Messrs. 
Henry Kelly, John M. Cammon and Harry M. Wendell, and 
the business will be continued at the old stand, 89 West Pearl- 
st., Albany. 

— Accordirg to the Pittsburgh ‘* Bulletin,’ Samuel Hamil- 





A few days previous to the picnic we happened to be in Astoria | 


and paid a visit to that model establishment, the Sohmer piano 
factery. Mr. J. Rocker, the superintendent of the factory, is a 
man of uncommon abilitv in his particular sphere. He has 


the dealers who are handling the Sterling goods, | succeeded in reducing the operations down to fixed axioms 


ton carries $137,500 life insurance and $20,000 accident in- 
surance. The ‘‘ Bulletin” also says: 

An item is going the rounds to the effect that Mr. Samuel Hamilton 
pounds during his recent extended tour of the Northwest. The 
Those who know Mr. Ham- 
ilton know also that it is not the gentleman's ambition to gain 20 ounces in 
weight, let alone 20 pounds. The fact is he just lost 4 pounds during the 
trip. He not only bears his loss with cheerfulness, but hopes some thin 
man has found those 4 pounds, 


gained 20 
item is simply a pernicious one in its import. 


—The following important decision is published in ‘*‘ Brad- 
street's :” ry 

In absence of proof to the contrary the consignee and not the consignor 
of goods shipped through a common carrier will be deemed the owner 
thereof, according tothe decision of the Supreme Court of Minnesota in 


the case of Benjamin 7. Levy. 
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‘WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, osane and Upright 


PiILAIN OS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
4+~NEW + YORK.e+ 
MANUFACTORIES; 

121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 

147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
+NEW + YORK. + 


BRANCH; 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., CHICAGO, 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED 3Y 


SHO. 3. wii s, 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
AND CIRCULARS, 


| 

















tw SEND FOR PRICES 


BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 


558 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 








” RY, 
135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 


125 to 


N.Y. 


171 Broadway. 
or. 


MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


v6 Eanes) pm OF 


kal MECHANEA LL 
and EXD IENCE OF 


ANY ORGAN COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
ORGANS 
UNE OQUALLED FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


esa 
C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


BROOKLYN, 


Street. | 1 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
(ENELTLE TUE TED (MUG eT 
= = an J Sy 





usic Hat, 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


—or— 


Upright + Pianos. 





eo TORY, LEIPZIG. 
my ay Students received. Terms (Board 

Loayi - ees, &c ), $500 per Year. 

Also a limited number of younc girls for general 
education. 

German taught and spoken in residence. 

New York, Syracuse, bey mto (Can.), Ottawa 
Can.), Leipzig. Brun swick and Berlin references. 


For at ae seriz n° LAMPMAN 


K6rner Strasse 27, 
Leirzic, Garmany, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 
CBRICAGHO:, 
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C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 


M.P. MOLLER PIPE ORGAN v0. 


HAGERSTOWN; MD., 





PIPEZREED ORGANS ce 


SMALL PARLOR PIPE TO THE LARGEST 
CHURCH AND CONCERT ORGANS. 


FROM 


| 
| Organists and Agents please send for_Catalogue and Keferences a 











|. PROMINENT ARTISTS 
Ds aie Fe Tor 





= RIEDRICH BRO. , - 
: JIOLIN MAKERS. . 

3 PORTE QF BOWS. ELEGANT CASES & ALAN STRINGS 
er Insttufe. New York, 

















DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


NWew Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 
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ESTABLISHED 1880. 
INCORPORATED 1885. 
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~ SCHUBERT 


PIANO. 


A Piano that every Dealer should Handle. 


— 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 


| UTE 


PETER DUFFY, President, 
Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth St., 


NEW YORK. 


FARRAND & VOTEY 


ORGAN CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


a tara BROS. & a 


LITHERS, GUITARS, MANDOLINS, &. 


Office and Wareroom: 225 Howazry. 
Factory: 314-316 East 75tn Sraeet, New Yorx, 
Catalogue Sent on Application. 


usec 
"be the ake Ph 


SM | SOLE t oN 


Manufacturers of and Dealers no 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY woobsS, 


425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 
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Letter on the Tarifi: 


Barmen 


Barmen, Germany, July 25, 1988. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

OUR tariff will arrest for a while the natural 
Yy development of things, but cannot do so forever, and 
consequently in disappointment and suffering. 
Nothing simpler than the demonstration. Your tariff pretects 
your home industries ; in other words, it permits your putting 
the prices you ask for your manufactures and the wages you 
pay your workmen twice as high as they doin Europe. These 
two factors are just sufficient to keep the cost of living in gen- 
eral twice as high in your country as it is in Europe, a fact that 
For what dif- 


must end 


renders some of your reputed blessings illusory. 
ference can it make to a man whether he earns $30 and spends 
them for living or 30 marks and spends them for living in the 
same style? The only practical difference, besides the greater 
wear and tear your pockets have to stand, is for the man who 
habitually economizes part of his earnings ; he of course is bet- 
ter off in America. 

Now, as long as your country ts as thinly populated, com- 
paratively speaking, as at present, everything goes swim- 
mingly ; you are rolling in an abundance of public wealth 
amassed by that same good tariff, everybody is feeling pri- 
vately affluent and happy too, and your industries, safe from 
foreign competition, are just flourishing, 7. ¢., as long as the 
home market, their only one, feeds them well. But only let 
her once become as densely populated all through as Ger- 
many, for instance—Germany that is not much bigger than 
the State of New York and boasts nearly the population of the 
United States all together—which undoubtedly must happen 
in a few centuries, as your conditions stimulate both immigra- 
tion and natural increase of population to an unusual extent. 
Overpopulation enhances the value of money and cheapens 
Then your industries will keenly feel the 
want of other markets besides your own, which will then not 
But unacquainted as they will 


life accordingly. 
yield them enough to live on. 
be With the requirements of foreign markets—thanks to the 
tariff that kept them away from there—and unaccustomed to 
struggle with foreigners—thanks to that same good tariff 
which kept the foreigners out—they cannot but succumb. 

What a profound pity! The United States are self-evident- 
ly predestined, by their inexhaustible natural resources, their 
free institutions and the wonderfully active, progressive and 
inventive spirit of their citizens, to become the centre of the 
world’s commerce and the provider of a good portion of the 
Old World. What a pity if this proud mission should be im- 
peded by that tariff, as it undoubtedly will ! 


abolish it the better for you and for all the rest. 


The sooner you 
Your manu- 
facturers will learn betimes to compete with ours, and if they 
suffer at first they will learn so much faster by it and improve 
upon what they have learned and soon be able to stand their 
ground ; and from that to conquering other markets is but one 
What with the ardent patriotism of every true American 
and what with the practical, versatile and inventive genius of 


step 


the American manufacturer, I believe your industries can hold 
their own against all others (except, maybe, Chinese), even 
when the whole tariff is abolished at once. The few German 
pianos that will find a place there among the abundance of 


your own fine makes (the so-called ‘‘ cheap” German piano 


has no show there anyhow, but only the good makes) cannot 
do any harm, but, on the contrary, rather good. And for 
every one of them you can send one of yours to Germany, 


where it will be as much admired as everything else that is 
foreign, The present disgusting tariff war in Europe is one 
of the surest signs of decay an observer may wish for, and the 


yoner you throw your market open to the world’s competition 


as hospitably as you receive the world’s citizens the s poner you 
will reap the harvest of this only correct policy that will be 
blessed by your children and children’s children for ever, 


KARL F, WITTE, 


Witte is an astute thinker and a brilliant writer, 


lruly yours, 

Mr 
and his views deserve consideration and are worthy of 
the However, as the 
time for decisive action on the question of * Free Trade 


best efforts in any symposium, 


versus Protection” is rapidly approaching, we will leave 
the wide and dangerous field of generalization and come 
within the borders of detail. 


The first definite statement made by Mr. Witte is 
this: “What difference can it make to a man whether 
he earns $30 and spends them for living or 30 marks 


In 


between an 


and spends them for living in the same style?” 
other the 
American workman who makes $30 and spends them 


words, what is final difference 


and a German workman who makes 30 marks and 
spends them, beth living in the same style? Does this 
hypothetical case cover the facts? Do German work- 


men make 30 marks in the time that American work- 


men make $30, or the reverse, and do the workmen of 
the two countries spend the money in the same ratio of 
spendings, and do they live in the same style? Let us 
see, From a list condensed from a report of the Secre- 
tary of State, derived from reports of United States 
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consuls in Germany to the Department of State, we re- 
print the following table, showing the comparative re- 
tail prices of the necessaries of life in Germany and the 
United States: 

——— United States————. 





Germany. New York. hicago. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 

FR EF Ree Ib, 22 12-16 8-12% 
ees GG... is. &. Sete Ge dee bo de de 4 13 8-12 4-7 
ic erbsceitls. «one odaees t. 10 7-10 5-9 
RM dtntsaal. aster “ab. 3-7 44% 45% 
RR See eee . 22 25-32 16-40 
Oe Bae ion fy ted ..ton $4.25 $3-$5.25 $3-$6.75 
SD vec unuieséa ceusso% Ib. 35 29-30 16-40 
tis vnipa seen es doz. 20 25 30 10 24 
DN caven sat tannin dos dulile Ib, 5% 34 244-4 
OT SAB er : 21 10-12 6-10 
MES 60 buses Sacnsees 0tss an30c5 tie 4 8-10 3-6 
Mutton, forequarter.. ........ Ib. 14% 9-10 5-12% 
SPORE Bodie ddc coe. Use sscoae 8 4-5 4-5 
Pork, fresh 17 8-10 4-5 
Pork, salted..... 17 8-10 6-12 
Pork, bacon......... 20 8-10 7-12 
Pork, sausage....... ..... 19 8-10 6-10 
| Re - e 5° $1.40-$1.60 60-Fo 

Pcacsececccs 9 8 10 5-10 
EES ee ee 10 6-7 3-8 
SS eee eol ul isiens ceva: owes 1 8-10 7-10 

ee Te ee eT 75 50-60 25-$1 


It isthis difference in the cost of the necessaries of life 
that enables the American workman to not only live bet- 
ter than the German or European workman, but to 
“save,” which is the essential aim he has in view, for, 
according to the census of 1880,an American workman’s 
earnings averaged $345, or $1.11 for each working day, 
while in free trade Norway, for instance, where nearly all 
the manufactured goods come from abroad, the average 
earnings are about $22 a year or7 cents a day, and noth- 
ing could be saved. 

“Protection to the labor of the country from foreign 
competition,” says an American economist, “so that our 
people may have larger wages, looks only to this point, 
that our homes may be peaceful, prosperous, thrifty, 
happy. from a larger expenditure upon the necessaries, 
comforts and refinements of life.” 

On his arrival here last Friday Mr. Blaine said : 

I would like to make response to you ina single sentence. The men 
whom you represent, the working people of the State of Massachusetts, 
have more money in the savings banks of that State than the whole 35,000,- 
coo of the working people of England have in the saving banks of that 
country. 

It is this “saving” opportunity which the American 
workmen have had through a combination of fair wages 
and an ability atthe same time to live in better style and 
to nourish themselves better that has enabled them to 
amass the enormous wealth represented, in part only, 
by the savings banks in this country and to excel in the 
struggle for existence and consequently survive as the 
fittest. For how are workmen living in Germany? 
The consul at Bremen reports daily rates of wages for 
agricultural labor fer various parts of Germany: 

Bremen and vicinity 
Bavarian Highlands............... ; 
Upper Rhine Valley...............+++. 
Lower Rhine Valley....... ° 
Laake Constance and environs. . 
Lower Highlands. ..... : 


Upper Alsace . 
Upper Silesia........ 





How much bacon at 17 or 20 cents a pound cana 
workman in the Lower Rhine Valley eat who earns 31 
cents a day, &c.? How much strength can his body 
acquire and how can he, either physically or mentally, 
compare with the workman here, who gets three times 
and five times the price and pays 6 to 10 cents a pound 
for bacon? 

In Munster, inthe Province of Westphalia, according 
to our consular reports now before the writer, prices are 
as follows: 


Pctary MAES WATE GHG, «556550555 jocccsccccccccesssevecsccess -cenis. 65 
BU MOEN: 50h 050 F¢d0 ge a0d0 sen ceqecccvessintvessscesavshadgescgdbeseee 59 
Field hands............ o estgesredecoee oe Weneesvenessegusesseaney 53 
ATTIONDS GAG GHOTNBTIGR, 6555 oo coc cpecessccceeccopececesesse ovcecceces 71 


(All board themselves). 
Beef is 22 cents a pound. 
mechanic’s income for two days, the result of which is 
that over there beef and butter (22 cents a pound in 
Germany) are luxuries. Offer fare without these neces- 
saries to an American workman. What would he do? 
Read the consul’s report : 


Seven pounds wipes out a 


The diet of the workingman is scant, and meat is a luxury seldom in- 
dulged in more than once a week, while the daily allowance for beer and 
spirits too often curtails that which should furnish a meal. The towns are 
in consequence heavily burdened with poor rates. 

Imagine poor rates over here! Imagine a thousand 
American towns “heavily burdened with poor rates!” 
The consul at Leipsic reports : 

Grown persons in some industries must work fourteen hours a day to 
earn 47 cents per week, At night they cannot afford to work, as their 
wages would not purchase the lights required ! 

Do we want to compete with these poor people? He 
also reports that the men who use machinery earn $1.50 
to $2.50 a week, and females one-third. Their food is 
black bread made of rye, coffee, chiefly of chicory, a few 
boiled potatoes, sometimes a little cheese, butter or 
goose grease, and on Sundays a pound of meat fora 
family of five or six persons. The above list shows that 
with their earnings they cannot afford to purchase what 


If they have sons these sons must become soldiers of a 
king or emperor, or both, whether it suits them or not. 
Hére the sons of workmen participate in the govern- 
ment of the nation and have the opportunities to rise to 
positions of honor andemolument. This makes a slight 
difference, we believe. 

Mr. Robert B. Porter, of the Tariff Commission (and 
this does not signify that he is a protectionist, for men 
of all kinds of views on the subject were on the commis- 
sien), recently completed a trip to Europe and reports: 

I find in the United States wages are from 60 to rso per cent. higher than 
in Europe. At the same time the difference in the purchasing power of a 
dollar between free trade and protectionist countries is exaggerated. The 
purchasing power of a dollar, so far as the wants of the workingman are 
concerned, when the cost and quality of food are taken into consideration, 
is about the same in the United States as in England, though wages are 
often too per cent. higher in America, 

This also applies to other European countries. 

In view of these statements, based not upon hypothe- 
sis, but upon official investigation and report and fre- 
quently taken from German official reports, does Mr. 
Witte maintain that the American workman and the 
German workman are “ both living in the same style?” 
Do 30 marks buy in Germany what $30 buy for the 
workman in America? No. When Mr. Witte comes 
down to statistical truths we will endeavor to meet his 
arguments, but let us first have a basis and not a hypo- 
thetical assumption under which an argument based 
upon facts cannot be conducted. 

We also will put before Mr, Witte a question pro- 
pounded by a public man who has made the tariff adeep 
study. This is it: 

Why has Germany increased her exports of manufactured goods under 
protection when free traders said she would ruin her export trade by re- 
turning to protection ? 

This is an interesting question which is sufficiently 
pointed to attract the polarity of Mr. Witte’s wit. 





Probably Collins & Armstrong Were 
Glad to Get Rid of the Branch. 


Dattas, Tex., August 17, 1888. 
OLLINS & ARMSTRONG have, apparently, 
the agency for the State of Texas for two pianos, and till 
lately had their headquarters at the flourishing town of Waco; 
but to save themselves from loss on the failure of a sub agent 
they moved some months ago to Fort Worth, “selling out "— 
whatever that may mean—to a young man named J. W. 
McNair. When there is a selling out of any sort one expects 
some money to change hands, but where the stock is purely 
one of consignment such unnecessary formalities are dispensed 
with; so Collins & Armstrong sold out to Mr. McNair. The 
factories consigned pianos to Collins & Armstrong, and Collins 
& Armstrong consigned them to the Waco sub-agent—at least 
that was the theory. In practice, however, it was different, for 
the Waco sub-agent, as near as we can learn, had much larger 
consignments of promises than of pianos, and at the end of 
three or four months determined to ‘‘sell out” in his turn. 
He has accordingly retired, and a new Waco sub-agent is to 
take his place. He is a young man of some idea of the fitness 
of things, and he had a dim perception that it did not comport 
to see a room large enough for 30 pianos with only one in it, 
and that only a little one, as the young lady pleaded in extenu- 
ation of her nameless baby. But talking of nameless things 
reminds me that I have often been asked why it is that reputa- 
ble dealers frequently have their own names stenciled on the 
cheapest and worst pianos they sell. If it is ‘‘ an advertise- 
ment,” it is surely a bad one to have one’s name associated 
with wretched trash. A friend of mine, who is a traveling 
salesman and whose house carries some of the finest instru- 
ments in the country, utterly refuses to sell their stencil piano, 
and I actually think the house respects him for it. 
TRAVELER. 


gone WANTED—By a young man who can ‘‘ show 

off” piano, organ, all brass band instruments, flute, pic- 
colo, clarinet, fife, ocarina, &c., and who has had four years’ 
experience in a book and music store, Has had large experi- 
ence in repairing organs. Address Box 403, Flemington, 
iN: 3. 


O BE LEASED FOR A TERM OF YEARS.—The 

large and handsome new building, 50x100, of brick, 
stone and iron, northwest corner Broadway and Fifty-fourth- 
st.; six stories and basement. Over 30,000 feet of floor. 
Windows on three sides, affording fine light. Suitable for 
large piano ware and show rooms. Ready tor inspection 
and for occupation at an early date; finished to suit tenant. 
Good and daily improving neighborhood. Apply to Owner, 
373 Fifth-ave. 


ANTED—A position by a competent piano builder 

who can draw scales, make patterns, superintend a 
factory and who is thoroughly conversant with the science of 
piano construction in all of its details. Can show excellent 


letters of recommendation. Address, ‘‘ Superintendent,” care 





to an American workman are the ordinary necessaries. 








of THE Musicat Courigr, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
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WESSELL,NicKEL & Gross EMERSON 


— Se Fh ee 


+RAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Pianoforte Actions, More than 45,000 Sold. Every 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
$36 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—NEW YORK + 





Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Piano Fully Warranted. 








G. W, SEAVERNS & SON, EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


NEW YORK. | 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York. 


|L. F. HEPBURN & CO., 





Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete 


444 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK 
Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 





SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS, 











THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » = K A NOs ™ EVERY RESPECT, « 
<D— e — 








> == APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YoRK 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSHE & SONS, 


Piano Manufacturers, 


No. 170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS GCO.S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C. 
State and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





ATERLOO 
ORGANS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
Unequaled Quality of Tone, 
Superior Design and Finish of Cases, 
Durability. 
They Pump one-half easier than any 
other Organ made. 


SIX OCTAVES . a SEECIALEY. 


For Prices and Catalogues, address 


MALCOLM LOVE & C0,, 


WATERLOO, N. Y. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


K. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 





IVERSPON 
PIANOS : 


WAREROOMS: 
181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston. 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 
Rlegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 
Albany & Main Sis., Cambridgepert 





ESTABLISHED 1855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKETS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, I22 EAST (3th STREET. 





Ce ESTABLISHED 1857. > - 


JULIUS BAUER & CO... 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers 
gy CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


respectfully solicite 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, 
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kum MARTIN GUITARS mo nai 
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Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 


wm NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. =a 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others. 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United States, but 


also in Europe. 


They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 
C. EURTZMAN & (0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N.Y. 


PrP OUR Cc 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 





A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


Its leading characteristics are 
ist. A Fall, Rich, Pure Singing Tone. 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch. 
3d. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale. 


4th. The whole composed of the Choicest 
Material and of the most Thorough 
Workmanship. 


NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever 
comprise « First-Class Piano, and as such we 


we AMERICAN ORGAN 
AND PIANO CO., 


531 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


©@ SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


i ’ 
BRANCH Houses: | Kansas City, Mo 
( London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 





Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 









RANIC 
Kisace 
4~PT ANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

§™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable, 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 





MASS. 








A epenaly made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
FRONT PIPES 


Is also ay een to furnish the best quality of Organ 
eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tene, 
Touch, Workmanship and bility. 





y 


Ld) 





Every Piano Fucty WARRANTED FOR Five YEAars. 


WM.KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 











PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 


Between Fifth Avenue } 
Broadway, 


SPOFFORD & CO.,| 


Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 


NEW YORK. | 












DOLGEVILLE, KH. ¥, 


| sitions of Am- 







Gold and Silver 
Medals at the 
Wor 'd’s Expo- 









sterdam and 








Antwerp. 













l Highest Award at New Orieans Exposition, 1885. 


BEHR BROTHERS & Co. 





— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent Cylinder 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 
Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


—* PATENT PIANO MUFFLER #— 


The last reduces the tone to a mere Pianissimo, 


SON 






w and saves wear of the Piano. 
- - , | 16 East 14th Street, New York. 
7 ms WAREROONS ; t i929 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
}-. a " = FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 11th Avenue. 





NEW YORK. 


TH. MANN & CO. 


BIELEFELD, GERMANY, 


UprighteGrand Pianos. 


PATENT BRIDGE AND TUNING APPARATUS. 
Endorsed by Reinecke, Stavenhagen, Scharwenka, Anna Bock, Eugene D’Albert and other leading Artists. 


fee THE AB CHASE CO 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 














For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers, 


~TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


1261 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 























W.H H & CO., F. CONNOR, 
P F = Teast M 
| , je I OR. 
b en a 
Kx 
A = Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
N F R NEW YORE. 
E Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Oo ——— S | Piano in America. (477 Sena for Catalogue. 
WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; ae ee ee 
FACTORY: 61-53-55 Pearson Street, N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Acunts Wants, CHICAGO ILL. | Tuned and Regulated. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN (C0., 





PACKARD ORGAN.| 


~ws ET HAS NO SUPERIOR! *-~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND [PRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our Smee Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 

action fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which hag 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURE. 








ie 


BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE. 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


GEO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


2rA MOS. 


the 


LITTLE GIANT, 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 








bility. 
¥ ee ae 


Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


and Small or 











JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Hast 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LAgoust 

GRAND ORGAN 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral: N. ee. 
manuais ; St. George’s Ch., 
gee ‘3 St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
ay A Fifth Avenue Pres. 











WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Man ufactu rers. 





All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
| the patent tuning pin The greatest invention of the 
age; any radical changes in the climate, a or 

dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
Ch i i. et kJ | instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. | that ours will excel any other. 
Francisco, 3; Christ Ch. | . 


New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- | 
huredb RC Cathedral. «. AUBURN, N. WY. 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. Pemmesenesiatn &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa Wit 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


pera TOs. 


Pha am and Warerooms. 338 = $40 Fast 31st 8: 3ist Street, New York. 


THITTER & WINKELMANN, | 


>PIAN0S,« 


GERMANY, 





ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


ORGANS, 


FOXCROFT, ME. 


fm G3 Send and get our New 
Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 
Just Out. 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC.- 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 


HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 


COBLENZ ON THE RHINE. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


Piano + Manufacturers. 
STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 


i Where we are not repre- 

team sented, should be pleased to 

open correspondence in re- 
gard to the Agency. 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRICHET PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

| Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
| San Francisco, and many others. 


¢ uf SERRA NEW YORK. 
O Dp = R PIANO. 
The Best Piano in the Market. 
FEE & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 








| = Special Terms and Prices to 








Manafacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Domestic and Imported Piano 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
Banners for Musical Societies. 


FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 





E.G. HARRINGTON & Co., 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence ef Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness ef Tone. 


et 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW’YORK CITY. 











ee 
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STHINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Pertman Square, LONDON, W. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG QERMANY. 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 




















il 





| THE 


ESTEY 
PIANO 


Is rapidly becoming the most popula: instrument of the present day. The 
several valuable patents used in these pianos, and the honest and reliable 
| manner in which they are constructed, are appreciated by the trade and the 

| musical public. We invite correspondence from dealers in localities where 
we are not already represented. 


ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, 


South Boulevard, New York City. { 




















Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 








ONLY THE SEST MATERIALS USED. 


C. 


5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 











C. BRICGS & Co. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 





NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 








NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 














ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRACTICE 
CLAVIER. 


THE VINCI 


A Silent Piano. 


For teaching and for all practice. Endorsed and 
| used by Eminent Artists and Teachers. Agents to be 











Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. appointed. Address, for Circulars, &c., &c.. 
A. EE. VIRGIL, 
Our Catalo gue, giving terms of tuition and con- = 
taining a musk al le xicon, ab ridg ed History of Music 18 East 17th Street, New York. 
and other valuable inf« yrmati on, will be sent FREE on 
les JAMES BELLAK 
7 S STO N FE 1129 Chestnut Street, 
. e 2 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Manufacturer of First-Class UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF CINCINNATI, 


JOHN OWEN BACHE, MANAGER, 
U 4 R ! C HT and SQ U A R E Rooms 411 and 413 Telep hone er 
No. 18 Cortlandt Stree BY ORK 
The Union Central comme nced Mish £8 in 1867; i: 
pays the largest dividends of any life compeay in this 
sommes y. Endowment Insurance at Life Rates a 
Specialty ; realizes the highest rate of interest and 
| | has the lowest death rate; its policies are an invest- 
ment at from four and a half to five per cent. com- 
pound interest, and the life insurance feature is only 
ER } TIN G, MA SS. | incidental or collateral. 








‘BEHNING 


— Upright and Grand Pianos 





Faetary: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New , York. 








BEHNING & SON. 


THE STORY & CLARK ORGAN, 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, Iu. 





The Most Perfect Organ Manufactured. It stands at the Head. 
Its Mechanism and Tone Perfect. New Styles always 


Lead. It stands Criticism and Thorough Inspection. 





Agents Wanted. Territory Exclusive. Send for Catalogue. 


TH MODERN IDEAL. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


—AND-— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 





UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 


. 
manently located in their new Factory, are ‘aie ared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low rite 

j for Ailustrated Catalogue. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Cnurch, New York. 








